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| tered against your record in the | 
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sociation, of which we are a 
member, is an international or- 
ganization and in the files of its 
affiliated credit bureaus are main- 
tained accurate, up-to-date rec- 
ords on millions of credit cus- 
tomers. 


@ PLEASE protect your credit 
standing by making payment NOW 
A new sticker, the wording of 
which should influence chronic 
slow-paying customers to mend 
their ways. Tied in with N.R.C.A. 
membership and Bureau affilia- 
tion, it will command attention. 


Only $250 a thousand 


National Retail Credit Association 
Shell Building St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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PAST DUE 
STICKER 


if The Credit Bureau | 


There is a Credit Bureau in 

this community that keeps a 
record of the manner in | 

| which you pay your bills. Its 

| files _ open to every credit | 
granter. 

As a cooperating member | 
| we furnish the Bureau a list | 
| of — ané yg ge | 

accounts. your past due 
account is reported to them, | 
it —_ affect your credit | 
record. 
|. Guard your credit by pay- 
ing all bills promptly. 
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This CREDIT BUREAU sticker 
carries an excellent educational 
message and should be used on 
accounts more than 60 days past 
due. Order from your local 
Credit Bureau or National Office. 


Only $ZB50O a thousand 
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HILE DOLLAR outstandings are still on 

this planet and terms are relatively con- 
servative, now is a good time to take constructive 
action on consumer credit. My theme is sales 
financing of durable goods, principally auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, and ranges, but I 
believe it is applicable to all consumer credit in 
Canada and the United States. 

Credit men should be optimists for they should be 
sales-minded. They must never be pessimists, but it is 
their job to be skeptical. It has now been fully 28 
years since installment sales credit proved its right to 
a place in the economic world. For some 20 years 
bankers did not accept installment sales credit as a 
sound method of doing business but they have since taken 
it to their hearts and tills. Installment sales credit for 
automobiles had to be established and accepted for it 
was the only answer to mass production. Imagine where 
we and our living standards would be today without 
mass production, volume selling and consumer credit 
which helps make these things possible. Consumer credit 
has become an integral part of our business system. 

Any problem now on consumer credit is not one of its 
use but of its abuse. Do abuses in consumer or other 
credits exist? What would you call the thousands upon 
thousands of new home purchases with practically no 
down payments on greatly over-inflated values and with 
a generation to pay? One of the largest home builders 
in the southeastern part of the United States says, ““The 
average American (salary $50 a week) cannot afford 
to buy a house today. Yet hundreds of thousands, be- 
cause they have no alternative, are buying houses far 
beyond their means, creating a shaky and insufficient 
boom in building.” Credit, like everything else, may 
look good in a boom, but right now the high inflation in 
values represents a serious weakness in the current credit 
situation, 

Any credit abuse is bound to have some adverse reac- 
tion on the economy, and consumer credit is no exception. 
However, many try to make consumer credit entirely 
responsible for booms, busts, inflation, deflation, and 
such, and overlook other economic factors that are more 
powerful and blameworthy. To measure consumer 
credit’s relative weight for good or bad, the important 
thing is to know how much in balance or out of balance 
the remainder of the economy is at any given time. Con- 
sumer credit does not operate in a vacuum. For instance, 
shorter down payments, longer terms and other liberal 
consumer credit can be truly welcome under depression 
conditions, but sadly detrimental in boom ‘conditions, as 
today. The relative weight of consumer credit must, 
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therefore, be measured by the condition of the remainder 
of the economy at the time. Whenever something may 
be wrong with consumer credit, however, you may be 
sure that is a symptom of something also wrong in the 
economy. 

If consumer credit does have an adverse effect on 
economy, and some believe it does, then all the more 
thought and care should be given to its proper use. 
There is no better credit guide to follow than the age- 
old one: When times are soft, credit must be hard, 
and when times are hard, credit should be soft. Periods 
of peak national income and production, as today, cer- 
tainly classify as soft so credit should now be hard. 
Sound sensible control or guidance of consumer credit, 
however, will have little effect without similar measures 
on loans to business and agriculture. There must also 
be proper handling of government debt, budget balancing, 
tax reduction, etc., for the avoidance of booms and 
inflation. 

Abuse of consumer credit raises three questions: 
1. What is abuse? 2. Who or what causes it, and 
3. What can be done about it? 

Abuse of credit can well be termed as excesses. These 
are not easily defined because installment sales credit in- 
volves projections of each individual’s affairs and the 
economy over long periods ahead. Excesses on install- 
ment sales credit of durable goods exist when the buying 
public, for one reason or another, has become so over- 
loaded with credit obligations that these may act as a 
drag on that sector of the economy. In our business this 
would be reflected by, abnormal repossessions and credit 
losses. 

Causes of Consumer Credit Excesses 

Who, or what causes these excesses? One prompt 
answer to this question is, “It is the other fellow.” 
The other fellow is always the one who does the dirty 
work. Believe it or not, some still condemn consumer 
credit for everything that happened in 1929, 1937 and 
thereafter. Installment sales credit is only a means 
to an end, one agency in the field of mass distribution. 
It simply facilitates the movement of goods from the 
retailer to the consumer. Consumer credit follows and 
does not precede the goods. Excesses usually occur when 
other measures to stimulate buying fail or are not used 
to the extent possible and when the market will no longer 
fully absorb production at going prices. Credit is then 
used as a competitive device to maintain market posi- 
tions and is put under pressure. The heavier this 
pressure the greater the credit excesses. So, abnormal 
production, merchandising or price pressure make for 
consumer credit excesses. 
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\ny consumer credit agency. that resorts to credit 
abuses for its own end is also a party to excesses. It is 
all the more a contributing factor if it goes in for weak 
credits while merchandise is still relatively scarce, as 
at present. If both merchandisers and consumer credit 
agencies fan credit fires, both are guilty. 

A dominating factor that makes for consumer credit 
excesses is a boom or inflationary situation. One exam- 
ple is: Down payments and terms in 1919-20 and again 
in 1928-29 were actually far stronger than those under 
the Canadian or United States war regulations, yet 
repossessions and losses on that sound basis were among 
the highest in our history. The reasons for this were 
not down payments and terms, but adverse changes in 
prices, income, savings, and employment conditions un- 
foreseen at the time of credit purchases. Booms and 
inflation, by their deceiving and insidious natures make 
for consumer credit that looks sounds at the time but 
may show up as excesses under less favorable conditions. 
Two things that make for consumer credit excesses are: 
l. pressure conditions within the control of industrial, 
commercial and financing groups, and 2. broad boom 
and inflation periods beyond the control of anyone. 

Six contributing factors that might be called the who’s 
who of consumer credit excesses are: 

1. An over-zealous buying public whose credit buying 
habits cannot be completely controlled, but which can 
and should be guided along conservative lines. The 
public has a genuine need for credit education. Nothing 
in the consumer credit field could be more constructive 
than a broad program of education to impress the public 
with the value of a good credit record and the painful 
results of buying beyond ability to pay. 

2. Advertisers who advertise their merchandise in fine 
print and easy credit in headlines invite and encourage 
people to overbuy on credit. Recently we declined an 
account that could have run into millions because we 
would not agree to their advertising “low or no down 
payments and three years to pay.” ‘The advertising 
agencies have perhaps never given much thought to con- 
sumer credit problems but they, too, can help their clients 
on stressing the strength of their merchandise and serv- 
ices, not the weakness of credit. Only five to ten per 
cent of retail credit customers are marginal and give us 
trouble, so it seems it is only the five to ten per cent in 
business and financing that make it difficult for the rest 
of us, by advertising and other wise pressing weak credit. 


Good Judgment Needed 


3. Manufacturers, distributors and retailers who go 
to production, competitive, and marketing extremes, re- 
gardless of the common good and ability of the economy 
to absorb projected production and sales on a sound 
basis. We should have at all times more of that good 
judgment, restraint, etc., that helped in part avert the 
looked-for recession of 1947 which continues today to be 
conservative in inventories, prices, etc., among sensible 
businessmen. 

4+. Banks that actually hold the credit purse strings 
of industry, commerce and consumer credit, yet do noth- 
ing about those of their clients who go to economic ex- 
tremes, With 12,000 U. S. banks now reported in 
consumer credit financing, their wholesome influence and 
weight are to be strongly expected in the prevention of 











any future credit excesses. Individual banks and the 
American Bankers Association deserve a lot of credit for 
their current fight on inflation. The account mentioned 
above, however, that was for weak down payments and 
long terms is now being handled, I understand, by a bank. 
Also, it is not good that some U. S. banks are actually 
encouraging long terms by their rate structure, i.e., 
8 per cent for the first twelve months, 6 per cent for the 
second twelve months and 6 per cent for the third twelve 
months; a real penalty and discouragement to the short- 
term buyer. 

5. Consumer credit agencies that care for no one else 
but themselves in business or for the common good. In 
the past, some of these have actually gone in for the 
weakest credits by charging the public excessively high 
rates to offset the large losses expected. Banks, insurance 
companies, or others from which consumer credit agencies 
borrow, should not let such practices get started or 
should be the first to demand correction. 

6. The government, when it sponsors the kind of 
merchandising, spending, taxes and credits that lead to 
economic trouble. The U. S. Federal Reserve Board, 
strong for control of private consumer credit, should 
be just as zealous, if not more so, on credits extended 
by other government agencies. 


Preventing Consumer Credit Excesses 


What can be done to prevent consumer credit excesses ? 
The answer to that is the same as for the prevention of 
booms and busts, i.e., proper knowledge of all the facts, 
a strong feeling of responsibility by all for the common 
good, and controls or guides set up to keep the various 
elements in line. The matter of controls brings us to the 
heart of the consumer credit problem. Shall it be volun- 
tary or compulsory controls? We in consumer credit do 
not know what government controls are because the war 
situation under both the Canadian and U. S. controls 
was automatically solved by the lack of civilian mer- 
chandise, by complete business and banking cooperation 
and by various other factors. Arbitrary peacetime con- 
trols would be far different if they were to be complete 
and effective. If everyone were called upon to make 
frequent, extensive and complicated reports, subjected to 
continual inspections, and held themselves callable to 
government headquarters, we would have some idea of 
what government centrols could mean. The size of the 
government bureaus necessary to inspect and police every 
bank, business, and consumer credit agency would be 
unbelievable and the resulting overhead would make a 
tremendous addition to already heavy tax loads. Com- 
pulsory controls would have to have effective penalties 
for offenders. Would it be jail, heavy fines, or a slap 
on the wrist. Would you act as plaintiff against your 
fellow townsman or competitor? There must be a 
better way. Compulsory controls in peacetime with 
plentiful merchandise would be far different from the 
war controls we knew. 

We had voluntary controls before the U. S. and Ca- 
nadian control but they did not work. Two big reasons 
were: 1. Lack of economic information and foresight, 
and 2. Irresponsibility. In the future unless we all know 
what is back of any consumer credit weakness we will 
again be flying without instruments in economic dark- 
ness, and with adverse results. The same results may 
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also be expected unless a// accept some personal responsi- 
bility for the prevention of consumer credit abuse and for 
economic stability. 

To overcome the previous fatal fault of lack of in- 
formation and foresight, I suggest that all relevant factors 
having any beating on consumer credit and economic 
stability be compiled and made available to every impor- 
tant segment of both our economies. Responsibility for 
this should rest in a group selected from duly appointed 
representatives of organizations. This material should be 
in readily understandable form and should be made up 
monthly. Certain business magazines, universities and 
departments of the government now issue important eco- 
nomic data and studies. Certainly one or more of these 
would no doubt be greatly interested in compiling the 
necessary data and even making studies, with guidance 
from the above-mentioned group. “This would be a step 
toward the broader objective of levelling the still larger 
economic hills and valleys. Communities could keep 
their own significant data relating to consumer credit 
terms, collections, outstandings, local sales, inventories, 
and other trends and factors. 


Interpretation of Economic Factors 


To make each one feel his full responsibility for con- 
sumer credit or any other economic excesses, the education 
and publicity on this material should be widespread and 
continuous. An interpretation of the factors, or at least 
the highlighting of adverse trends for each one’s own 
interpretation would also be important, with special 
emphasis on expected results, if these trends are dis- 
regarded. 

Many believe that the sole way to prevent consumer 
credit excesses is through compulsory terms and controls, 
as under government regulation. Sound payment and 
terms are helpful, but other broader economic factors 
and economic timing have a decided bearing on such 
credits. Consider, for instance, the inflated values and 
price levels that make for an underlying weakness in the 
present credit structure. Also, remember that, not too 
far ahead, we are in for a long-term downward price 
trend, as against the upward price trend that has been 
running, at least in our business, since early in the 
1930’s. Even on good terms and down payments people 
can buy over their credit heads if they buy at the wrong 
time in their own or the general cycle. Down payments 
also do not prevent people from overindulging credit- 
wise in other ways as on charge accounts, budget plan, 
personal loans, bank loans, etc. These kinds of consumer 
credit represent many times the dollar outstandings of 
installment sales credit. 

In comparison with many of today’s schedules of down 
payments and terms, our company’s terms more nearly 
continue to conform to the Canadian and U. S. wartime 
controls. In actual practice our purchases to date have 
shown relatively little deviation from those under govern- 
ment regulation and then only slightly in longer terms. 
Undoubtedly one reason for this is the personal letter our 
president sent to each of the thousands of General 
Motors dealers and also to hundreds of banks prior to 
the expiration of government controls stating our position 
on sound terms and urging all to stay in line. Of course, 
good conditions have helped, although advertisements and 
reports come to us from over the country showing that 
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many have weakened in maintaining good down pay- 
ments and terms. 

Those who finance only durable goods have been ac- 
cused by some of depending only on collateral to justify 
their credits. That is not true with us. Like all sound 
credit folks we get proof of ability and willingness to 
pay. Our job is not just to help sell General Motors’ 
products but to keep them sold. You do not keep mer- 
chandise sold by selling to people of weak character and 
paying ability, even with good equities. That would be 
distributing, not selling, and it is not good credit. Sound 
equities are good for the customer and the economy be- 
cause pride of ownership with an investment helps cus- 
tomers continue to pay and helps keep merchandise sold. 
Right now and ahead, however, we had all better have 
an even closer check than since prewar on the total credit 
obligations of every purchaser, related to his ability to 
pay, for if people cannot pay in these boom times, when 
will they be able to pay? On collections the theme song 
had better be “Now is the Hour” and not “Oh Promise 
Me.” 

The most important objective of us all today is world 
peace. Economic stability is probably the most important 
contributing factor to peace. Consumer credit, there- 
fore, has a big stake in peace to the extent it may con- 
tribute to economic stability by minimizing swings in the 
economic cycle. As we look at past booms and busts, 
there is certainly no mystery. Too much activity in one 
period meant too little in the next. All we really need, 
then, is a more even spread of activity over long periods 
of time. Toward this end, it is certainly wiser for all to 
get their heads together than to let economic nature take 
its course. When economic nature takes its course after 
excesses, we get a depression. The next time the impact 
in that case will not merely be economic but will un- 
doubtedly set up strong political and social reactions. 
These could result in further government intervention 
and loss of economic freedom, something which business 
must do its utmost to avoid and can avoid by exercising 
proper responsibility in conducting its affairs. 


In Conclusion 

Consumer credit excesses are traceable to two major 
things: / 

1. Pressure conditions, not just in credit but also in 
production and merchandising fields. 

2. Booms. 

Six major elements that contribute to consumer credit 
abuse through possible excesses of their own are: 
. The buying public. 
. Advertising. 
Industrial and commercial business. 
. Bankers. 
. Consumer credit agencies. 
. The government. 

To prevent or certainly minimize possible consumer 
credit excesses, we should operate through voluntary con- 
trols, aided and abetted by two things: 


aut WN 


1. Pertinent economic data for guidance. 

2. A feeling of personal responsibility by all. 

Action on these two things will naturally be necessary 
if results are to be obtained. Each one will, of course, 
have to act for himself, as concerted or collusive action 
is not permitted by government. wk 
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The Three Horsemen of Delinquency 


CHARLES F. SHELDON, Executive Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ODAY’S EXPBRANATIONS for slow pay 


on retail accounts remain the same as ever. 
Human nature has not changed. The world is 
still made up of high, average, and low minded 
people. The ones on the lower fringe of the three 
groups can be subdivided from good to bad, from 
inherent honesty, conditioned by adversity, into 
dishonest living, to actual criminal tendencies. 
Our job is to screen this lowest group so they will 
not be granted credit. We do a good job, but 
some get by us and run up losses that, individu- 
ally, look big, but, on a percentage basis, are small. 
Nevertheless, they require our constant guard. 

Just above this fringe group is a larger group who 
cause us greater losses. Some may have criminal tend- 
encies, but they are smart enough to keep within the civil 
law. Among them we find the community hanger-on, the 
indolent, the weakling, the person who has lost his nerve, 
and the one who is going to try to get what he wants 
regardless of who pays. 

Those in the next group are also troublesome, and 
perhaps cause most of the slow-pay and charge-off ac- 
counts. They are the border-line cases who overbuy, are 
poor managers, or simply have bad luck. Above this 
group are the ones who manage their affairs well, live 
within a budget, work constantly, save some money and 
accumulate a reserve, and up to the people of considerable 
wealth. Most of this group has the money and the will 
to pay their bills. Some, because of their wealth, insist 
on special privileges, but they do pay their bills. Others 
misjudge their affairs and become embroiled in financial 
difficulties. A few rise into a group that is over their 
head and become a collection problem. 

This unscientific and arbitrary arrangement of people 
may not stand up against those who study human be- 
havior. However, as men and women who face the 
practical problem of human behavior, this will be true. 
To illustrate: A family of ten who receive a weekly 
income of $50.00 are provided with only $5.00 per week 
per person, or 71 cents per day per person. Compare 
this with the family of three with the same income which 
gives approximately $2.50 per day per person. In the 
first case we have a poor credit risk. That man may 
work harder and longer than the rest of us, and he can- 
not afford to become ill or lose income. Is it any wonder 
that those who find themselves in this condition become 
dulled with the cocaine of bad breaks and no longer 
have the will to fight on? Many, realizing their posi- 
tion, determine to fulfill desires regardless of conse- 
quences. It takes a strong character to do otherwise, 
and some of us do not have that strength. Character, 
Capacity, and Capital are of no avail without the will 
to pay. 

Circumstances often cause the will to pay to dull or 
even become dormant. Customers in this same group 
have been the major cause of slow pay and losses in past 
years. These fringe income customers receive average 
income. The average factory income reported for Janu- 


ary, 1948, was approximately $50.12. In November, 
1942, it was $39.56. During the past several years, we 
have conducted sample surveys of customers whose ac- 
counts had been referred to the credit bureau for collec- 
tion. In this way we found that customers in this pay 
group, with families of four or more, purchase on credit 
beyond their ability to pay promptly, or to pay at all. 

All of our surveys have been consistent in giving the 
three major causes of slow payment or losses as: 
1. illness; 2. unemployment; 3. no excess cash above liv- 
ing expenses, or overbuying. All other causes are minor 
to these three horsemen of delinquency. They are the 
hazards of life and the hazards of doing a credit busi- 
ness. These surveys show us that: 


1. Today a better interview is essential if we are to 
grant credit wisely; or if an interview is not made, a 
more complete application should be secured. The more 
meager the original information, the greater the chance 
of approving a bad risk. The collection of an account 
is determined at the time it is opened. 

2. Collection procedure should be stepped up. It 
should bring delinquent accounts to the attention of your 
more experienced collectors sooner. A great problem 
today is obtaining experienced collectors, and they have 
no substitute. All of us are victims of the inertia caused 
by government regulations doing our work for us. We 
must return to hard work if we are to collect our ac- 
counts. Hard work is what collected them until 1941. 

In January, 1948, we surveyed 43 charged-off accounts, 
totalling approximately $6,000.00. Three accounts were 
for single persons and they totalled $131.00. Usually, 
single persons do not have previous credit experience. 
Even after careful interviews and investigations, a few 
prove to be poor credit risks. They are a minor factor 
and have been dismissed from further analysis. In 28 
interviews, we obtained the number in the family unit. 
Unquestionably, the relationship of size of family to in- 
come is the major factor responsible for the largest por- 
tion of the dollar charge-offs and, as a necessary correla- 
tive, the cause of the major portion of slow collections. 

Size of family in relation to income stands out sharply 
from all other causes. With a large family and a 
moderate income, approximately $50.00 take home pay 
per week, there is complete dependence on weekly salary. 
There is no income over and above living expenses for 
payments on credit purchases and little chance to accumu- 
late savings for emergencies. In addition, large families 
generally experience more illness. ‘Temporary loss of 
income is a tragedy. Unemployment of short duration is 
seldom covered by compensation. With the return to 
work, food, rent, and medicine bills come first, then 
charge accounts or monthly contracts. 

The increased cost of bare necessities leaves less with 
which to pay bills. The tragedy of it all is that with less 
money to purchase essential needs, credit becomes a 
necessity for their existence. 

Shown below is a list of the size of family in each 
group of charge-ofils and the percentage of dollars 
charged-off that they represent: 
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SIZE OF PER CENT OF TOTAL 


UNITS FAMILY DOLLARS CHARGED-OFF 

2 2 8.8 ) 

2 3 3.9 | (total at this 
i 4 34.8 ~  point—89.1%) 
4 5 19.7 I ; 

5 6 21.9 J 

1 7 1.3 

1 9 7.4 

1 10 &S 

1 11 1.7 


What can you do to protect yourself against these 
cases and continue with a liberal credit policy? First, 
understand clearly that not all large families will be 
found in this group. Some have additional income from 
children. Some women are magicians in managing the 
home on small income. Nevertheless, when the average 
income from all members of the family is $50.00 a 
week, and the family consists of four or more, you 
should be alert for possible trouble. 
interview is required in such cases. 


A more selective 
You might include 
the question of number in family on your application 
and ask the credit bureau to emphasize this point in their 
reports. We now use a rubber stamp directly over the 
customer’s name which reads, “Important, size of family 
and income.” If you know that the family unit consists 
of five and total take home pay is $50.00 a week, it is 
sensible to talk to the wage earner. In a tactful manner, 
obtain further proof of his ability to handle the credit 
desired. 

The second cause of these charge-offs was skips. They 
represented 25 per cent of accounts and 34 per cent of 
total dollars charged-off. Half of these skips had a large 
balance. Your best protection against him is to move 
fast when the first piece of mail is returned from the 
post office. Returned mail noted “Moved” should be 
referred to an experienced collector, or a skip specialist, in 
an endeavor to locate the new address by telephone. If 
you can send somebody to the residence, that should be 
done after telephoning has not been successful. If this 
brings no results, enlist the credit bureau’s assistance. 
Whatever you do, do it fast. 

Disputed accounts, accounts being paid, adjustments 
charged-off, and miscellaneous reasons totaled 46 per cent 
of the survey, totalling 31 per cent of dollars. Disputed 
accounts should be settled promptly. Credits should be 
posted promptly. With these transactions intelligently 
handled, you retain the customer’s good will. 

Below is a summary of 34 answers to the question, 
“Frankly, why haven’t you paid this balance? 


REPLY NUMBER PER CENT 
A. Illness 4 11.8 
B. Unemployment 7 20.7 } 61.9 
C. No excess cash (overloaded) 10 29.4 
D. Domestic trouble 3 8.8 
E. Disputed accounts 3 8.8 
F. Pure negligence 3 8.8 
G. No basis for credit 4 11.7 
100.0 


Illness, unemployment, and no excess cash are the three 
top reasons for non-payment given by customers in all 
of our surveys the past three years. In the case of no 
excess cash or overloaded, we find, generally, customers 
who have large families with moderate incomes. No 
basis for credit exposes mistakes in sizing up the customer, 
the lack of sufficient investigation and facts not uncovered 
through credit bureau inquiries, 
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A factor in consumer credit today that is to become 
ever increasing in the collection problem is the granting 
of consumer credit by financial organizations. This 
is a hidden liability in most applications. Some of it 
can be located through credit byreaus, but credit is fre- 
quently granted by these establishments without referring 
to the credit bureau. Many of them purchase dealer 
paper for appliances, home improvements, automobiles, 
and such, with only a verification of address and employ- 
ment by their own employees. Furthermore, they spot 
check the applications and depend on the law of average 
to protect them. 

Here again, we return to the size of the family. 
The question, ‘Do you owe money to financial organiza- 
tions?” was answered by 23 customers and five did not 
owe any money at the time of purchase. Nine owed 
$2,519 at the time of credit extension, an amount equal 
to approximately 40 per cent of the total amount charged- 
off. Probably if all 43 had answered the question, the 
amount would have been more. At the time of the 
interview 12 customers still owed $2,703. The average 
income of the family owing these organizations money 
was $48.82 and the size of the family was: 


1 with 3 in the family 
5 with 4 in the family 
4 with 5 in the family 
3 with 6 in the family 
1 with 7 in the family 
1 with 10 in the family 


It is interesting to note that the average take-home pay 
of the factory worker was $50.12 a week in January; in 
1939 it was $23.62. When price increases since 1939 
are figured in, the average take-home pay becomes $29.52. 

Here are some of the salaries and amount of money 
owed to financial organizations at time of credit pur- 
chase: 


SALARY MONEY OWED SIZE OF FAMILY 
$50.00 $264.00 6 

55.00 350.00 5 

40.00 750.00 4 

40.00 500.00 4 

35.00 300.00 3 


Do you agree that, money owed is becoming an impor- 
tant factor in interviews? Interviews will soon include 
the question, “Do you owe money to financial establish- 
ments?” We must obtain these details until each city 
has one central file of all creditors who can be contacted 
for outstanding balances. : 

Here are reasons given by nine people for unpaid 
balances : 


REASON NUMBER PER CENT 
Illness 2 22.0 
Unemployment 3 33.0 
No excess cash 3 33.0 
Pure negligence 1 11.0 


These few interviews tie-in precisely with our other sur- 
veys. The average salary was $47.22 and the average 
size family was five. Money owed by these nine cus- 
tomers to financial organizations also tie-in with what 
we found in our recent survey of charge-offs. Six cus- 
tomers owed $2,800 at the time of credit extension. To- 
day, these customers owe $1,430. They pay cash loans 
but let other credit wait. wae 
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: ersonality in Piatats 


ELEANOR WILSON, Anderson Furniture Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Immediate Past President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


ERSONALITY IS AN inexhaustible study of hu- 

man nature. It is a priceless quality that is almost 
indefinable and yet the easiest to recognize. Webster’s 
Dictionary sets forth its meaning as “that which consti- 
tutes distinction of person.” The Winston Simplified 
Dictionary defines it more completely as “the sum of 
one’s qualities of body, mind and character; that which 
makes one human being different from another, individ- 
uality.” One psychologist tells us that “personality is 
the degree to which you interest and influence people.” 
Another says “personality is a combination of appearance, 
manners, attitudes and habits.” Mr. Perry Armold, in 
his book, ““The Road to a Sale,” defines it as follows: 
“Personality is a radiant development of those positive 
qualities or traits that express character, and attracts by 
reflecting a genuine interest in the needs and desires of 
our fellow man.” 


The Meaning of Personality 

To me personality means character, courtesy, thought- 
fulness of others, honesty, sincerity, charm, poise, and a 
friendly smile. There are other personality traits, such as 
ambition, industriousness, patience, persistence, dependa- 
bility, self-confidence, adaptability, tact, cheerfulness, good 
judgment, sensitiveness to criticism, memory, neatness, 
health habits, discrimination, sense of humor, imagina- 
tion, and friendliness. A pleasing personality is an asset. 
It is one of the requisites of today’s business world. There 
is no place in the present scheme of things for the person 
of anemic personality. 

In varying degrees we are all endowed with personal- 
ity when we are born. By properly developing these in- 
herent traits we can make our personality radiant. There 
is no physical or facial feature of beauty which causes 
some people to attract liking. We often come in contact 
with people who would never win a beauty prize but 
there is something that draws us to them. Because of 
their personality we enjoy being with them. Character 
plays an important part in our personality. It is not the 
size or shape of a person’s body that gives us the clue to 
his real self, but the way he moves, his posture, expres- 
sion, tone of voice, and the general movements. To 
describe character is a challenge. You cannot touch it, 
but its presence is sometimes radiated so strongly that 
you almost feel it. 

During the war years courtesy was almost forgotten. 
We can look back to incidents that happened while being 
served by salesclerks, waitresses, and others who serve the 
public and recall how discourteous some of them were. 
Many of us remember this and are reluctant to patronize 
these people. Always be courteous, it costs so little and 
brings great compensation. Recognizing the needs and 
being thoughtful of others is just another way of ex- 
pressing courtesy. Complimenting people from time to 
time in a way that pleases them gains their good will. 
People enjoy most of all the praise they receive on points 
about which they are uncertain. It is wise to compliment 
too little than too much. Only a vain person wants con- 


stant praise. Personal charm arises chiefly from a feeling 
of deep and sincere interest in other people and a genuine 
liking for them. By acquiring the habit of success in 
dealing with people you strengthen your interest in them 
and with it your power to charm them. Through charm 
the you in personality is highlighted and spotlighted. Be 
natural and do not try to imitate the ways, manners, or 
clothes of some movie star or other personage. Your 
individuality is lost when you imitate someone else. 

Tact is important in developing personalities. Tactless 
remarks can often create enemies. My employer told me 
a story many years ago. It is supposed to be true and 
it brings out the meaning of tact in handling of people. 
This incident was on a train leaving Norway en route to 
Sweden. Before the train leaves the station in that coun- 
try all coaches are locked by the conductor. The Nor- 
wegian conductor encountered a lady whose foot was 
unconsciously blocking the possibility of locking the 
coach door. He abruptly said, “Pull in your foot,” which 
she did, but reluctantly. When the same lady boarded the 
train in Sweden to return to Norway and again thought- 
lessly blocked the coach door the Swedish conductor said, 
“Young Madam, would you kindly draw in your dainty 
foot.” The same request was made by both conductors 


(Turn to “Personality,” page 15.) 
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Interviewing Credit Applicants 


FOSTER R. CLOSE, Credit Manager, Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


ANY FACTS we are well acquainted with 

are overlooked when we rush through our 
daily routine. A prospective customer’s first con- 
tact with a store is in the credit department. She 
enters that store because of confidence in its mer- 
chandise, principles and service. Welcome her 
in a quiet, cordial manner. If the department has 
a receptionist, she should have a pleasant person- 
ality, an easy smile and the ability to radiate a 
real welcome. Make every customer feel as com- 
fortable as if entering a friend’s home. With such 
an atmosphere in a credit office, the timid cus- 
tomer, reticent about answering personal questions, 
will soon be at ease. 

The few customers who are reluctant about giving 
credit references, will also be more amenable to an inter- 
view. 

When the customer is required to wait, the reception- 
ist must ask her to be seated, that the interviewer will 
be free soon. The public wants fast service. Retail 
business must give the impression of speed, and follow 
it up. When the interviewer is ready for our customer, 
the receptionist escorts her to the desk and says, “If you 
will be seated Mr. Baldwin will take care of you.” 
Mr. Baldwin cordially acknowledges the customer. 


Qualifications of an interviewer are: 


1. A well groomed appearance. Whether blessed with 
an easy on the eye appearance or not, a person can always 
be well*groomed and charming. 

2. Accuracy in obtaining necessary information is im- 
portant. It makes analysis of the application simpler and 
more efficient. 

3. Good judgment may be a natural gift but it its 
also a virtue which can be developed. Experience gained 
from interviewing is the best teacher. Good judgment 
guides you in asking information from the individual you 
are interviewing. 

4. Store knowledge. Acquire complete information 
regarding store rules, procedure, merchandise floor loca- 
tions, C.O.D. sales, shipping, credit return routine, cash 
office procedure and credit bureau services. 

5. The value of sales promotion through credit. Man- 
agement is increasingly aware that the credit department 
is also a sales promotion department. Credit office per- 
sonnel can build good will with every customer contact. 
It can also destroy it by careless manner, curt replies, 
sloppy telephone manners or an indifferent attitude. 


6. Graciousness is not affected or gushing, but is in- 
terested, earnest and cordial, and can be cultivated. 


_ Mr. Baldwin has greeted his customer, she is seated, 
and the interview is under way. The conversational 
method is the way to take an application. Many ap- 
plicants give most of the required information with little 
prompting. Good judgment will help smooth your path 
if your applicant must be interrogated point by point. 
Begin with, “May I have your last name, please?” fol- 
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lowed by, “Is it Miss or Mrs.?” If Mrs., get the hus- 
band’s first name in full, also the wife’s. An observing 
interviewer will notice if the woman is wearing a wedding 
ring. If the applicant is single and appears young, show 
no hesitancy in asking if she is under 21. When a married 
woman wishes to have the account in her given name, it 
is often to avoid confusion due to a similarity of names, 
perhaps she conducts a business, or for professional reasons. 

Know how long the applicant has lived at the present 
address. If for a long period, your customer is not a 
floater. Get the former address if the present one has 
been a year or less. Quite often given credit references 
have the former address. If complete information is at 
hand, it saves rechecking. At this time, say, “Do you 
own the property in which you live?” On giving her 
address, the applicant is likely to tell you she owns the 
property. 

When interviewing a married woman, ask, “May I 
have your husband’s business connection, please?” If 
interviewing the wife of an executive, she will not feel 
you think he is an ordinary worker. If she is the wife of 
a laboring man, it will please her. Always get complete 
information when the person is employed by a large com- 
pany which has more than one plant or office. Get the 
department or division, as this will be helpful if the 
position is to be verified, or should the account become 
past due. Ask how long the applicant has been employed 
at the present place. If, for a long period, you can be 
reasonably sure he is a good credit risk. If the position 
has been of short duration, ask the name of the former 
employer. This will help the person who decides whether 
or not the account can be accepted. 


Banking Connection of Applicant 


It often prompts the customer to give helpful informa- 
tion when you ask whether the applicant has a banking 
connection. Frequently, the applicant has brought the 
bank book to show the balance. A savings account which 
shows regular deposits, though small, denotes thrift; a 
commendable quality when considering the extension of 
credit. A written inquiry to a bank requesting informa- 
tion on an account usually brings a reply stating that it 
is small, moderate, or large, with no further comment. 

You want credit references. Most applicants «will have 
had credit, but some have the impression that a paid up 
account, several months old, is not acceptable as reference 
and says she has no credit reference. If you ask whether 
she has a refrigerator, stove, radio, furniture or auto- 
mobile on a payment plan, you will usually find some- 
thing on which to make inquiry. If the applicant has 
open accounts with retail stores, ask whether the account 
is a regular 30-day or budget account. This enables the 
store given as reference to find the account and serve you 
better. 

Secure a personal reference, unless the applicant is 4 
well established person. This reference should be some- 
one who does not live at the same address. It can be a 
relative or friend. This is taken for tracing purposes 
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should mail be returned, but you do not tell your ap- 
plicant. When asking this information, say, “We do not 
communicate with them, but use it as a recorded refer- 
ence.” 

If you have secured the information thus far, you have 
a mental picture of the customer, which is highly impor- 
tant. Occasionally they will fool you but, surprisingly, an 
interviewer will soon sense the quality of an applicant. 
Do not allow personal appearance to influence you be- 
cause it will often be misleading. 

There will be applicants who do not have sufficient 
background for a regular 30-day account, but could 
qualify for a limited amount, probably on a budget basis. 
Each store has its own idea of what requirements should 
be met for an open 30-day account. Usually there is no 
hard and fast rule. Established people, with good credit 
records, are easily approved. If the applicant is new in 
his position and has had no credit, you must really dig 
for something on which to base your decision. Know 
something of the previous occupation. How long has he 
lived in the city? Where did he live previously? What is 
the family background? Are there any close relatives in 
responsible positions? Is there a personal reference in an 
established business? A personal reference at the bank, 
and a family doctor or dentist usually has a knowledge 
of his patient’s responsibility. A minister, priest or rabbi 
can often be helpful. 

For a budget account, get as much information as pos- 
sible, but you can be more liberal in approving them. On 
this kind of account, you know the exact amount of credit 
desired. A down payment is made and a definite monthly 
payment is planned. A chattel mortgage is usually taken 
and can be filed, if deemed advisable. 


Budget Accounts of Credit Buyers . 


A large group of credit buyers have no 30-day charge 
accounts, but have budget accounts. Analyze outstanding 
balances before extending further credit. If an applicant 
is obligated on two, three, or four monthly payments, 
look askance at further obligating her. Question your 
customer when she applies for credit instead of asking 
her to call a second time. A person seeking credit will be 
more cooperative when first interviewed than after leav- 
ing your office, under the impression you have all the 
necessary information. If you feel that a customer is 
already heavily obligated with monthly payments, plus 
living expenses, tell him you are not doing him a favor 
by adding another monthly obligation. Should you 
authorize such an account, it will doubtless become a 
collection problem. You will be criticized for allowing 
him to overbuy, besides losing the customer’s good will. 
An interviewer who is a good counselor is a valuable 
member of the credit department. 

Before closing the interview, explain terms carefully, 
so that the customer will understand them. This will be 
helpful to the collection department and prevent mis- 
understandings. Although the credit department is a 
service department, there are countless opportunities for 
sales promotion by its members. Be familiar with the 
daily ads, the most attractive lines of merchandise in the 
various departments, as well as any special attractions 
your store offers. This will make the credit department 
one of the real assets of any establishment. whe 
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CREDIT DON'TS 


. DON’T extend credit without first obtaining a 


complete credit report on the applicant. 


. DON’T extend credit on a “hunch” or the fact 


that you are acquainted with the applicant, or he 
has been a cash customer. 


- DON’T make a partial check by telephoning or 


writing references furnished by the applicant. 
Naturally, in most cases, he will be in good stand- 
ing with such firms. A complete credit report, 
in the long run, will prove the cheapest and you 
will be assured of good and bad information alike 
—a true picture of the applicant’s record and 
ability to pay. 


. DON’T withhold information from your Credit 


Bureau longer than is required to check your 
records. It slows up the service of the Bureau 
and the inquiring member and makes for extra 
handling by all concerned. This increases the 
cost of Bureau operation and additional costs 
must be absorbed by all members. 


. DON’T extend credit in the face of unsatisfactory 


information, because you may feel that the cus- 
tomer will pay you—that you are a better col- 
lector. It just doesn’t happen that way often 
enough to warrant the risk involved. 


. DON’T show your feelings in collection letters to 


customers who have ignored previous requests for 
payment. Judgment and diplomacy are required 
in handling collections and particularly so with 
such customers. 


. DON’T threaten to take certain action and then 


back down. Don’t threaten until you mean it 
and then follow through in accordance with your 
letter. 


. DON’T permit past-due accounts to run indefi- 


nitely. If you are unable to make collection within 
four and not more than six months, other steps 
should be taken. The longer you delay action, 
the more difficult the collection. Usually collec- 
tion fees are based on the age of accounts and 
collection prospects are brighter in the early 
stages of delinquency. Therefore, you save money 
when such accounts are promptly placed in the 
hands of the collection department of the Credit 
Bureau or the agency used by you for this pur- 
pose. 


. DON’T delay closing accounts of slow-paying 


customers or those who overbuy and cannot be 
educated to pay according to the store’s terms. 
Your bad debts are largely made up of accounts 
in the two categories, plus those on which credit 
was extended without sufficient information. 


DON’T fail to attend meetings of your local as- 
sociation. Discussions at such meetings and be- 
coming better acquainted with your fellow credit 
granters will pay dividends to you and your firm. 


DON’T fail to read every article in The CREDIT 
WORLD each month. You never know when 
you may run across the very idea you are look- 
ing for. Systematic reading of The CREDIT 


WORLD will keep you abreast of the times in 
the retail credit field, is educational and broaden- 
ing. It will make you a better credit manager or 
credit assistant. 
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Complaints and Adjustments 


LAWRENCE S. OBERHAUSEN, Credit and Adjustment Manager, The Lamson Brothers Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 


RRORS IN FOLLOWING a prescribed 

store system cause much confusion in the mind 
of a customer. She has learned that the procedure 
in any two stores to effect a quick and certain 
adjustment is seldom the same, and_ probably 
thinks that the average store is too casual in its 
attitude toward adjustment of complaints. Cus- 
tomers seldom consider whether or not complaints 
concern merchandise or are store-system errors. 
A general policy on adjustment and procedure 
would shorten the time required to serve the cus- 
tomer, and, therefore, reduce the cost of handling 
adjustments due to overlapping authority. As a 
result of a more coordinated effort by local stores 
to follow similar procedures, insofar as practical, 
patrons would gradually learn what to do to be 
served satisfactorily. 

Complaints may be classified into two natural divisions. 
First, merchandise, where the complaint is about mer- 
chandise itself, and not necessarily the fault of the store. 
For instance, shrinkage, slippage, fading, crocking, warp- 
ing, and defective fabric. Second, system, or bill com- 
plaints. The latter actually includes errors made by sales- 
people on saleschecks. Such as, errors in addition, failure 
to charge tax, or tax added where not taxable, over or 
under charged, duplicate charges or credits, failure to give 
credit, or incorrect amount credited, and incorrect de- 
livery. This classification will also include missorting of 
charges, credits, and cash, and errors in billing and audit- 
ing. Whatever the cause, many stores keep statistics on 
complaints handled by the adjustment bureau. Whether 
the following ratios would change if the figures could 
include the many complaints taken care of on the floor or 
by the selling department is problematical. 

Types of complaints of representative stores are sum- 
marized generally as follows: 


COMPLAINT PER CENT 
1. Incorrect posting 50.00 
2. Amounts not credited 27.00 
3. Merchandise billed twice 10.00 
4. Customers overcharged or undercharged 3.00 
5. Merchandise billed but not received 2.00 
6. Sales tax charged on merchandise sent out 
of town 1.00 
7. Miscellaneous 7.00 
Total 100.00 


In many stores a written policy exists. Some stores 
endeavor to follow the policy, the customer is always 
right. The adjustment plan should be so thoroughly 
understood that it could be carried out by anyone, ap- 
plicable to any department, and administered with the 
same spirit of fairness to both the customer and store. 
Varying methods in various department groups under 
different managers, is intolerable and inefficient. Policy 
is built upon high principles. 
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If the adjuster forms the habit of looking at and 
listening to the customer, she will, in most cases, know 
how far to go. During the time the customer is in the 
office it is often difficult to determine, with any degree of 
certainty, whether or not a defective merchandise com- 
plaint is justified. Where there is doubt, the adjuster can 
retain the customer’s good will by asking what would 
satisfy her. Frankness and willingness to work with the 
customer pay high dividends in good will which offset 
actual dollars involved. 

When it is impractical to test the purported defective 
merchandise, perhaps you can determine the reasonable 
life of the article and offer an adjustment on that basis. 
Complaints as to durability of merchandise can only be 
based on opinion. If the adjuster has gone to or beyond 
the reasonable limit of her authority and still cannot 
satisfy the customer, provision is made to have higher 
authority act upon the complaint. A decision in the cus- 
tomer’s favor is in order when there is doubt regarding 
the cause of the damage. In any event, the customer 
must be satisfied. If the adjuster cannot note on the 
complaint form that the customer is satisfied, then she 
may have lost a customer for the store. 

As a rule, most stores find it best to have the mer- 
chandise adjustment handled by the selling department. 
Where good reason occurs for expecting necessary future 
reference to a customer’s complaint, it is usual procedure 
to send the customer to the adjustment bureau. Some 
larger stores have one on each floor, but most use a cen- 
tral office. This office usually has authority for final 
decision. In some instances the central adjustment office 
refers a complaint to the store superintendent, the general 
merchandise manager, or other executive. 


Credit Department Adjustments 


In isolated cases, customers leave the adjustment de- 
partment, apparently satisfied, only to turn up in the 
credit office to see the credit manager. Technically, those 
in the credit office should abide by decisions of the ad- 
justment office, however, occasionally the credit manager 
may allow small additional policy credits, and explain 
them as such. If there is a large credit involved it is 
best for him to have higher authority look into the ad- 
justment department’s decision, rather than lose a good 
charge customer. 

A numerical and alphabetical filing system for quick 
reference in locating complaints is a time saver. One of 
the quickest methods is to have the form, with a stub, 
made in duplicate or triplicate, showing name, date of 
complaint, to whom assigned, department, and nature of 
complaint. Both form and stub should be numbered. 
When the complaint is completed, the detailed section is 
filed alphabetically and the stubs are filed numerically. In 
this manner the detail part, with check boxes for use in 
tracing, may be printed so that all sources may be 
investigated with certainty. It is then checked against 
the stub and the stub destroyed after the complaint is 
completed. This assures, first, that the complaints are 
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handled in the order received, and second, that stubs 
remaining after the three-day time limit, serve as a 
warning to find why those complaints are not completed. 
Another efficient check would be to file the third copy of 
the detail part with the account statement as a notice to 
hold up mailing until the adjustment is completed and 
enclose a notice with the statement that it will be cor- 
rected the following month. 

Excepting defective merchandise, a card file whereon 
memo and date of each adjustment is entered is helpful. 
Each adjustment should be coded as to reason so that 
excessive returns and unreasonable complaints may be 
listed and kept as a permanent record. In the bill ad- 
justment section of the credit office, complaints classified 
as inquiries, are those which may be completed at the 
moment. A short form can be designed which will record 
the instance and which may also serve as a correcting 
memo to the file clerical. In cases where records have 
to be searched and customers cannot wait until investiga- 
tion is completed, the regular adjustment form is used to 
assure completion of complaint. All complaints not com- 
pleted in from two to four days, should be brought to the 
attention of the adjustment or credit department head. 
This system enables those on cycle billing to keep their 
adjustments equal throughout the month because the 
work will not be peaked as it would be if all accounts 
were billed with the same closing date. 

Bill adjustments by their nature, generally speaking, 
cannot be handled efficiently by the selling department. 
Therefore, one usually finds the bill adjustment depart- 
ment within or in close proximity to the credit office. In 
both merchandise adjustments and bill adjustments a note 
should be sent to the customer if the credit department 
sends out the current monthly statement before the 
adjustment is posted to it. 
pending should be noted on the customer’s charge 
authorization record. 

If an adjustment is to be made, do it graciously and 
promptly, and without reservation. Letters should convey 
to the customer a simple direct thanks for giving the store 
the opportunity to satisfy. A prompt and gracious letter 
stating that the matter is corrected, together with a 
phrase conveying the idea of surprise that any annoying 
incident could get by the safeguards in the store system, 
will keep good will. 


Resentment to Inappropriate Letters 


Resentment of inappropriate letters can be avoided by 
preparing a manual of suitable form letters covering 
frequent errors in billing, etc. They may be signed by 
supervisors of the adjustment division involved. Com- 
plaints involving alleged discourtesy, inattention of sales- 
people, etc., should be handled through the personnel de- 
partment. 

Any lack of cooperation in making adjustments found 
in the departments may be lessened by a well-defined 
policy from the management and have the entire organ- 
ization indoctrinated with it. Much complaint against 
sales departments could be eliminated by both the buyer 
and assistant buyer showing more interest in the customer 
and her complaint. The floor manager or floor adjust- 
ment department may carry the burden for adjusting 
most complaints because the buyer and assistant buyer 
have duties requiring their presence off the floor. At 


Notations of adjustments . 


times, it may be necessary to refer the customer to the 
central adjustment office. Periodic reviews of adjustment 
statistics should be had to replenish the fervor for satisfied 
customers in the supervisors of the sales departments. It 
is a matter for executive supervision and training to as- 
sure ideal results. 


To a great extent, the number of returns is determined 
by the sales policy. Sales personnel can be shown the 
costliness of returns by pointing out to them in training 
lectures, the loss entailed in charging, inspecting, wrap- 
ping, delivering, picking up, signing in, marking and 
returning these Jost sales opportunities to stock. More 
time devoted to the customer by the salesperson often 
means the difference between a profitable sale or a trans- 
action that the store pays for. The training department, 
in its talks on selling policies, should stress the point that 
customers must not be high pressured, and that a truthful, 
sincere explanation of the product takes a little more 
time but keeps the merchandise sold. A liberal return 
policy leaves the door wide open for the customer not 
properly sold. 

Duties of Supervisors 


Selling supervisors should watch return averages on 
each salesperson and, when the trend rises, review the 
matter with them. When customers ask to have more 
than two garments at a time sent out to select from, floor 
managers should be called. Help the customer in the 
process of elimination until only two of the four or five 
remain to be sent out. The retail merchants can put on 
campaigns under their association. Newspaper ads could 
be inserted in the local papers asking for minimum returns 
within three to seven days at the most. Printed inserts 
of the association can be put in packages. 

A general credit policy should, insofar as practical, pro- 
vide for places within each store to handle adjustments 
of similar circumstances. Customers are then less con- 
fused and able to arrive at a decision and require less 
clerical time. Even though these policies in the past have 
been none too successful they have helped some. Condi- 
tions during the war showed what abuse existed prior to 
it, and the four years’ education may, with intelligent 
planning and judgment, be a large factor in preserving 
part of the honest cooperation between customer and 
store. 

Prospective adjustment personnel should have at least 
a high school education. If they have had a course in 
bookkeeping, technical training will be easier. Personal 
qualifications are: 


1. Pleasing personality. 

2. Poise, decorous in deportment. 

3. Ability to express one’s self clearly. 

4. Initiative and interest and judgment. 

5. Penmanship. 

The returned goods problem has its normal causes: 


Store policy. 
. Sales policy by departments. 
Selection. 
Approval at home. 
. Sizes. 
6. Indifference and impatience on the part of customers 
in war years. 
7. Ersatz merchandise. xk 
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The Challenge to Credit Management 


PHILIP GLEASON, Credit Manager, Abercrombie & Fitch, New York, N. Y. 


ee CLEARANCE and dollar 
day sales are again playing a prominent part 
in our advertising. Bad checks, frauds, and over- 
buying are becoming increasingly evident. Collec- 
tions again emerge as one of the most important 
functions of credit management. Our charge-offs 
on January 31, 1948 were the highest in years. 
Personnel problems are still with us and expenses 
continue to rise. The old, old ogre, merchandise 
returns, is again rearing its ugly head. As com- 
petition increases, will we merchandise terms or 
prices? Our economists tell us that we have infla- 
tion, deflation, recession, depression, and then 
prosperity. 

Problems in the Days Ahead 


‘These are substantial problems that face us in the days 
ahead and we shall encounter many others, some never 
seen before in our history. It might seem, at first thought, 
that all we need to do is dust off our old rules and 
procedures and return to pre-war practices. But it is 
not quite so simple nor should we want to if we could. 
Some of those pre-war practices were deplorable, as most 
of us know. While it is true that the fundamental credit 
principles will always stand the test of time, we must 
recognize that changes in practices and procedures are a 
healthy sign of progress, especially in new fields such as 
retail credit. 

We have come a long way in a comparatively short 
time. Yesterday, we were simply credit checkers. We 
were generally regarded as a sort of a credit crab who 
would rather turn down an account rather than accept it. 
Top management tolerated our department simply as an 
unproductive but necessary evil. Today, top management 
in most progressive stores, have awakened to the possi- 
bilities of a credit sales minded credit department. This 
not only places a sizable responsibility on our shoulders, 
but also presents us with a wonderful opportunity. ‘To- 
day we are facing the greatest challenge to credit man- 
agement, the challenge of a new era in the field of con- 
sumer credit. We must recognize the increasing impor- 
tance of retail credit not only as to its sales potential, but 
its sociological aspects as well, or we may find ourselves 
under permanent control. Credit management today is 
a field for specialists. We must have better educated, 
better informed, more sales minded and cost conscious 
people to do a better job. 

I was interested in noting recently, that a centralized 
credit service was introduced ‘in Bristol, Pennsylvania, 
whereby the citizens with: good credit records can pur- 
chase from the butcher, the baker and the candlestick 
maker ; then go to a movie, or go bowling if they prefer, 
have a snack at the restaurant afterward, and then re- 
ceive an itemized statement for all these items at the end 
of the month. Although this is not the first attempt at 
centralized billing, I believe it will be an interesting de- 
velopment to watch. 
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Ours is a new profession and no profession can stand 
still. We must go forward or fall behind. We must 
strive, during the days ahead, to face the facts frankly 
and intelligently without shackling ourselves too much 
to precedents used in the past. Let us keep our minds 
open to new ideas, equipment and systems, and keep 
abreast of times at least, if not ahead of them. Nothing 
is more detrimental to progress than ultra-conservatism. 
When floor release limits of $2.00 were first introduced, 
serious losses were predicted. Now we generally accept 
a $10.00 release without question with many stores al- 
lowing $25.00 and a few even as high as $100.00. Today, 
we too, have our apprehensions and doubts about accept- 
ing new innovations. We were skeptical of the new re- 
volving credit plan when it was introduced. It was 
designed to meet an economic need and now it is fast 
showing success. Negative authorization, by recognizing 
and successfully applying the laws of probability, has 
speeded up authorization with a corresponding savings in 
cost wherever adopted. 

It seems strange too, that even up to the present time, 
there are still those among us who speak lightly of cycle 
billing or who do not care to adopt the system because 
of the mistaken impression that only stores with thou- 
sands of accounts may benefit or, since in their present 
system, bills are mailed reasonably fast and, therefore, it 
is not needed. This failure to recognize the over-all 
benefits and economy of cycle billing stems from a lack 
of understanding. Certainly a well-planned installation 
offers a great deal more than simplified billing. It will 
not be too far in the future that it will be generally ac- 
cepted that the greatest economy of operation and as- 
surance of best performance is obtained when the credit 
manager’s responsibility holds through the entire process- 
ing from the acceptance to final collection of the sale. 
Cycle billing is in reality the greatest change that has 
happened in our retail accounting structure since the 
introduction of the retail method of inventory over thirty 
years ago. 


Why Customers Discontinue Their Patronage 

Recently a survey was made to determine why cus- 
tomers discontinued their patronage. ~Ten reasons were 
given; the most serious and frequent one was because of 
errors in the bookkeeping and credit department. These 
findings appeared in a publication usually subscribed to 
by top management. That is poor public relations. Some 
time ago, I heard a credit executive complimented as a 
good housekeeper. It struck me rather humorously at 
first, until I realized that a nicer compliment could not 
have been paid. A sloppy office is a major contributing 
factor in errors and adds to costs because of inefficiency. 
It should offer a lesson to us that we must maintain a 
constant check on details, for it is the little things that in 
the aggregate make up the whole. 

Another serious complaint, not uncommon even with 
stores who are doing an excellent job of sales promotion, 
is the long delays in the authorization of charge takes. 
This is not only aggravating and annoying to the cus- 
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tomer, but results in loss of patronage and cuts down 
shopping time with the corresponding loss of sales and 
undoubtedly adds to delivery costs as it is less annoying to 
have it sent. We know only too well that we have little 
contact with our good customers. We conduct the inter- 
view as pleasantly as possible but then if the accounts are 
paid promptly, all too soon are forgotten unless we send 
an occasional “Thank You” letter. Yet, through the 
authorization of charge takes, we contact those customers 
many, many times during the year, and lose one of the 
finest opportunities to improve our customer relations. 
To me it just does not make good sense. 

Whenever retailers gather, the conversation inevitably 
turns to rising costs and narrowing margins of profit. 
Management has been giving the subject a good deal of 
thought. It is up to us to be prepared to do our part to- 
ward meeting this problem. The three basic elements of 
costs are systems, equipment and salaries. We should re- 
view our systems and procedures constantly to eliminate 
or avoid any that are complex. Simplification is the 
answer. When we have fewer operations to perform, we 
have less chance of error. System should never be an 
end in itself. It may be a perfect system, preventing 
errors of the kind that occur only occasionally, but we 
must always ask ourselves, is it worth the cost? 


New Equipment Now Available 


During the war years, the systems and equipment in- 
dustry was handicapped by government restrictions but 
great technological advances have been made since then 
and we should be thoroughly familiar with the amazing 
array of equipment now available. We may be sure that 
we shall marvel even more as improvements and inven- 
tions continue to flow from laboratories. We can con- 
fidently look forwaxd to reducing clerical efforts by 
elimination, speedier handling and simplification. 

In just two years, our unskilled clerical minimum 
wage rate has increased over 30 per cent and we are now 
awaiting a third round. Our biggest problem is still the 
retention of our employees. Training is a good program 
but it can be overdone. We must cultivate and develop 
interest in the work to be performed. It was estimated 
recently that it costs approximately $175.00 to train each 
new employee. New employees require more time for 
performance, take up the time of more experienced help, 
thereby slowing them down. Inexperienced help are also 
powder kegs as far as errors are concerned. It has been 
my observation that the cheapest help is in the long run, 
the most expensive. 

About ten years ago, 1 was the unhappy recipient of a 
letter from an offended customer. He expressed himself 
most emphatically as to what he thought of me as well as 
credit men in general. I have forgotten the circumstances 
that prompted the letter but it contained one statement 
that has impressed me more and more as the years roll 
by. It was, that in more than 30 years of business life, 
during which he served as both officer and member of the 
board of directors of numerous large corporations, his 
firm conviction that there was no single department that 
could do as much harm or as much good for any busi- 
ness, as that of the credit department. I doubt that I 
have ever heard the importance of our work as firmly or 
as significantly expressed. In conclusion, I say, think 
these problems through, then follow through. wk 
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‘*Personality”’ 


(Beginning on page 9) 





but it is obvious for which one the passenger was glad to 
move her foot. Many people endeavor subconsciously 
to hike up their confidence with rudeness believing it dis- 
plays self-assurance or courage. It is a pitiful failure 
who wears the mask of rudeness. 

We can develop our memory so that we remember faces 
and names. There is nothing that pleases a customer more 
than to be called by name. This makes them feel we are 
interested in them. It is an important asset in business. 
Many office employees come to work overdressed. Care- 
ful selection of wearing apparel should be a must on every 
businesswomen’s list. Neatness speaks well for you in 
appearance of yourself as well as your desk and letters. 
If we are not gifted with a sense of humor we must try 
to develop one. Many of us take life too seriously and 
are unable to see the humor in incidents that happen in 
our lives. We should not go about our daily tasks think- 
ing up jokes, but if something happens in the office that 
does not exactly please you, take it good-naturedly and 
look for the funny side of it. 

An enthusiastic person does not lack for friends. Be 
enthusiastic about your work so that people will think 
well of our credit profession and perhaps feel that it 
would be a good vocation to follow. In your club work, 
transmit enthusiasm to other members by doing jobs given 
you with your whole heart. Other members will feel 
your enthusiasm and act accordingly. Learn to speak 
convincingly but gramatically correct, therefore eliminat- 
ing slang and coarse expressions of the day. Nothing so 
detracts from your personality as the use of poor English 
or slang expressions. We look for and expect refinement 
in a woman. Speak plainly and do not mumble or run 
words together. The importance of your remark is lost 
unless spoken clearly. 


A Friendly Smile Makes Friends 

A friendly smile has made many friends for the wearer, 
and, in many instances, has led to better positions. The 
following was written by an unknown author, “A smile 
creates happiness in the home, fosters good will in busi- 
ness and is the countersign of friends. It is a rest to the 
weary, daylight to the discouraged, sunshine to the sad, 
and nature’s best antidote for trouble. Yet, it cannot be 
bought, begged, borrowed, or stolen, for it is something 
that is no earthly good to anybody until it is given away; 
and if someone is too tired to give you a smile, just give 
them one of yours anyway. For nobody needs a smile so 
much as those who have none left to give.” Learn to 
smile, not with your mouth alone, but from the heart 
and with your eyes. Be friendly to even the most unim- 
portant people. Say a cheery word, and give a friendly 
smile even though the weather is far from pleasant. By 
beginning the day with a smile, you have a warm and 
glowing feeling that will last through the day. 

Although we are born with a personality we must work 
and develop the traits that make a pleasing personality. 
An endless number of books are written on the subject 
and are for our use. Study a few and see what you can 
learn. The basic rule for the foundation of a pleasing 
personality will be found in the golden rule, “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” *** 
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Banff Conference Notes 








New Officers for 1948-49 


New officers of the National Retail Credit Association 
elected at the International Credit Conference, Banff 
. Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 7-10, 1948, 
President, Dean Ashby, J. L. Brandeis 
& Sons, Omaha, Nebraska; First Vice-President, Richard 
T. Schatz, Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Second Vice-President, Clarence E. Wolfinger, 
Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Royce Sehnert, Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kansas. 
Directors at Large are: C. Glenn Evans, Halle Bros., 
Cleveland, Ohio; O. W. Frieberg, American Trust Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Eric Marsden, Sterling Food 
Markets, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada; R. M. Severa, 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, N. Y.; Harold E. 
Scherer, The Monroe Clinic, Monroe, Wisconsin; 
Bernard D. Fuchs, Block & Kuhl, Peoria, Ill.; Willard 
R. Pool, Diamond Dept. Store, Charleston, W. Va.; 
and E. F. Overstreet, Ewing-Von Allmen Dairy Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


are as follows: 
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Resolutions 


It is the wish of the Resolutions Committee to give 
recognition to the delegates in attendance at our 34th 
International Credit Conference held in Banff Springs 
Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 7-10, 1948, who, 
by their presence, under the unusual difficult travel condi- 
tions due to flooded areas throughout the northwest, 
testified to their sincere interest in, and loyalty to, the 
National Retail Credit Association and the principles 
which underlie it. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 

The Canadian Pacific Railway and its St. Louis Gen- 
eral Agent, Forrest F. Hardy, have cooperated whole- 
heartedly and efficiently in making our trip as pleasant 
and comfortable as possible under these unusual circum- 
stances. Also, to the management and staff of the Banff 
Springs Hotel we express our appreciation for their 
gracious hospitality. 


Success of Conference 

We extend our thanks to the members of District 10, 
and to the Alberta Planning Committee, National Retail 
Credit Association, for their cooperation and keen interest 
in the success of our 34th International Credit Confer- 
ence held at Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 7-10, 1948; 
and -in particular for organizing Potlatch Night; to 
Harry O. Schultz and his Alberta Planning Committee 
for their able assistance in arranging for the Indian 
Tribal Visit and their general efficiency which contributed 
in real measure to the success of this Conference. 


Credit Granters Association of Canada 


Our organization is international in scope and the 
Banff Conference is the second one held outside of the 
United States. The former one was held in Toronto in 
June, 1930. This is the first occasion at which the Credit 
Granters Association of Canada and the National Retail 
Credit Association have met in joint conference and the 
splendid cooperation is indicative of the type of relations 
which prevail between these two great countries: The 
Credit Granters Association of Canada is to be congratu- 
lated for its accomplishments since its inception in 1944 
and it is hoped that further joint meetings will be feasible. 


Officers and Directors 

We desire to pay grateful appreciation to the officers 
and directors of our Association who have so faithfully 
and unselfishly given of their time to serve us, and our 
congratulations to the officers and directors of Credit 
Granters Association of Canada, Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America, the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, and the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Canada. 


Hugh L. Reagan 


Wuereas, The year 1947-48 has been outstanding in 
the history of the National Retail Credit Association ; and 

Wuereas, The increase in the number of new Associa- 
tions has surpassed any previous year; and 
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Wuereas, Much of the credit for the splendid co- 
operation from all branches of the National Retail Credit 
Association has been due to the efficient and untiring 
work of our President, Hugh L. Reagan; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That a copy of 
this resolution be spread upon the minutes of this organ- 
ization and that the International Credit Conference ex- 
tend to President Reagan a rising vote of thanks for his 
dynamic and friendly leadership. 


Management of Cain-Sloan Company 

RESOLVED, That the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion express its warmest appreciation and thanks to the 
management of Cain-Sloan Company for their generosity 
in granting our esteemed president, Hugh L. Reagan, the 
necessary leave of absence in order to perform his duties 
as President of the Association. 

This Association keenly realizes that much of the ex- 
cellent work performed by President Reagan during his 
term of office, this past year, could not have been accom- 
plished without this splendid generosity, and is deeply 
grateful. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes of this organization, 
and a copy sent to the Cain-Sloan Company, as a 
testimonial of our sincere appreciation of their interest in 
and support of the activities of this Association. 


General Sessions Speakers 


Wuereas, The delegates to the International Credit 
Conference of the National Retail Credit Association, 
the Credit Granters Association of Canada, the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America, and the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America have been 
privileged to hear a number of outstanding speakers at 
the General Sessions; and 

WuereEAs, The addresses have all been of an informa- 
tive and thought-provoking character ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That this Associa- 
tion publicly acknowledge its indebtedness to our speakers 
for their inspiring addresses which so enriched the Con- 
ference Program. 


The Group Conferences 

WueErEAS, The group conferences have materially con- 
tributed to an increase in knowledge of, and efficiency in, 
successful credit department operations ; and 

Wuereas, The success of the educational part of the 
Conference Program has been due in a large part to the 
untiring efforts of the Group Chairmen ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That this Asso- 
ciation express its sincere thanks to Dean Ashby, the 
General Group Chairman, and to the other Conference 
leaders and Group Chairmen fof their splendid contribu- 
tion to the success of the 34th International Credit Con- 
ference. 





35th Annual Conference 


The 35th Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conference of the National Retail Credit Association, 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, and 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America will be held at 
Hotel Statler in the city of Boston, Massachusetts, Mon- 
day through Thursday, June 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1949. 


Harvey King 

Wuereas, The membership of our Association is the 
largest, at the present time, than at any other time in its 
history ; and 

Wuereas, This Association has received the largest 
increase in members during this past year than at any 
other time in our history; and 

WuHuereEAs, Much of the credit for this outstanding 
membership work is due to the untiring efforts and en- 
thusiasm of our General Membership Chairman, Harvey 
King, and his Membership Committees ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the National 
Retail Credit Association extend to Mr. King our thanks 
for a job well done. 


Statistics of Federal Reserve Board 

Wuereas, On March 23-24, 1948, a Credit Confer- 
ence was held at Columbus, Ohio, under the auspices of 
Ohio State University at which was discussed the in- 
adequacy of the Consumer Credit data now compiled and 
published by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in the Federal Reserve Bulletin; and 

WuereaAs, Said Credit Conference recommended that 
a committee be authorized, to be headed by Dr. Theodore 
N. Beckman of the Ohio State University, and to in- 
clude in its membership representatives of all the Associa- 
tions co-sponsoring this Conference and of such others as 
may be interested in this matter, as well as such others as 
may be deemed advisable ; and 

Wuereas, The National Retail Credit Association is 
equally interested in exploring the adequacy of the pub- 
lished statistics on Consumer Credit and in taking such 
steps as are necessary to insure a maximum degree of 
reliability ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the National 
Retail Credit Association support the purposes of said 
Conference by offering its assistance in membership on 
the proposed committee and cooperate in this matter with 
the officials of the Federal Reserve Board. kik 


Joint Committee Report 
A’ THE REQUEST and invitation of the National 


Retail Credit Association a meeting of a Special 
Joint Committee of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and the Associated Credit Bureaus of America was 
held at the Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada, 
June 7, 1948. 

Those present were: President Hugh L. Reagan, 
Erwin Kant, Joseph A. White, Dean Ashby, and Clar- 
ence Wolfinger representing a special Committee of the 
National Retail Credit Association; and President Fred 
Krieger, Pete DeWitt, Jerry Harris, L. S. Gilbert, 
Robert C. Trosper, and Harold A. Wallace representing 
a special Committee of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. 

Erwin Kant opened the meeting with a statement that 
the National Retail Credit Association Special Committee 
had been appointed by the Board of Directors and that 
he had been requested to act as its Chairman. He stated 
that Mr. Hert, Secretary of the National Retail Credit 
Association, was sent to the Board of Directors’ meeting 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, to request 
that they appoint a similar committee who would meet 
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with this Special Committee of the National Retail Credit 
Association. He stated that in order to record properly 
any action taken by the Joint Committee, he would 
like to appoint Harold A. Wallace, to act as Secretary 
of the meeting. 

Mr. Kant then explained that because of various sug- 
gestions and criticisms regarding National Conferences, 
that it seemed important to this Special Committee and 
the Board of Directors of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation, that this meeting be arranged, to explore ways 
and means for bringing about a closer cooperation between 
the members of the three cooperating organizations—the 
National Retail Credit Association, the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, and the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of America—both with regard to Na- 
tional Conferences and such other matters as are of 
mutual interest to the three organizations. He then 
called on each member of the Special Committee repre- 
senting the National Retail Credit Association above 
referred to and asked that they each express themselves 
freely and frankly on any and all subjects coming within 
the scope of activities of this Joint Committee. 


Long Range Program of Cooperation 

He then asked President Fred Krieger of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America to call on members of 
the Associated Credit Bureaus of America Special Com- 
mittee to freely and frankly express themselves on the 
subject. 

The concensus of all participating in the discussion 
seemed to center around the fact that there was a def- 
inite unanimity of complaints regarding conferences, 
programs, and National Association activities with re- 
spect to both Credit Associations and Credit Bureaus and 
collection members, and a need for the three Associations 
to arrange a long-range program of cooperation. After a 
thorough review of the opinions expressed by all those 
present the following motions were considered and 
adopted: 


1. That it shall be the continued policy of the National 
Retail Credit Association, the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America, and the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America to meet annually in an INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE. 
Motion made by Jerry Harris, seconded by Hugh 
Reagan, and unanimously carried. 

2. That a Special Committee of three from the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, the Executive Committee 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of America, and repre- 
sentatives of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of 
North America shall meet in the month of September, 








Notice 

Some of our members paid their registration 
fee of $10.00 to the National Office for the 
Banff Conference, but, because of the inclem- 
ent weather in the Northwest, or for other 
reasons, were unable to attend. If you were 
one of these members, and have not received 
your refund, please notify the National Office 
as soon as possible. It will be mailed to you 
during the latter part of July. 
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1948, and each year during that month thereafter, as a 
Joint Committee, to consider and determine matters that 
are in the general welfare of the three Associations 
named ; and to determine the place, date and program of 
each annual International Consumer Credit Conference. 
Moved by Pete DeWitt, seconded by Joseph A. White, 
and unanimously carried. 

3. That the presidents of the three organizations shall 
determine the time and the place for the joint meeting 
of the Committee and shall each be responsible for send- 
ing proper notice to their respective members of this 
Committee. Moved by Joseph A. White, seconded by 
Clarence Wolfinger, and unanimously carried. 

4. That the International Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence shall have no organized entertainment excepting the 
annual banquet at the conclusion of the Conference; 
further that the various state and district organizations 
be urged to adopt a similar program. Motion made by 
Hugh Reagan, seconded by Jerry Harris, and unani- 
mously carried. 

5. That following the International Consumer Credit 
Conference in 1949 in Boston, Massachusetts, the Con- 
ference in 1950 and 1951 shall be held in the midwest 
section; in 1952 the west coast section; then two con- 
secutive years in the south and southwest midwest section ; 
south or southwest followed by another meeting in the 
east coast section; further that this pattern shall be fol- 
lowed continuously thereafter. The purpose being to 
provide for maximum membership attendance. Motion 
made by L. S. Gilbert, seconded by Hugh Reagan, and 
unanimously carried. 

6. That this Joint Committee and each Local Confer- 
ence-site Committee shall work out together details re- 
garding registration and financial arrangements, subject 
to approval of the Board of Directors. Motion made by 
Robert G. Trosper, seconded by Joseph A. White, and 
unanimously carried. 

7. That the Joint Committee recommend to the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association, the development of a 
strong, aggressive, and continuous Consumer Credit Edu- 
cation and Credit Executive Education program; further 
that the National Retail Credit Association appoint a 
committee to organize and direct this program. Motion 
made by Joseph A. White, seconded by Hugh Reagan, 
and unanimously carried. 

Review all Publications 


8. That the publications of all three organizations be 
reviewed toward improving their context, editorial com- 
ment, reader interest and acceptance. Motion made by 
Clarence Wolfinger, seconded by Robert Trosper, and 
unanimously carried. 

9. That the membership of the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America in both the Credit Bureau Division and 
Collection Service Division, be urged to fully cooperate 
with the National Retail Credit Association, both na- 
tionally and through their local credit units, in their 
program of membership extension and consumer credit 
education. Moved by Joseph A. White, seconded by 
Hugh Reagan, and unanimously carried. 

It was agreed unanimously that after ratification by 
the respective Boards of Directors, the above motions and 
actions of the Joint Committee shall be published as soon 
as possible in The Crepir Wor.Lp, CoLLECTION SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT, and Crepir BUREAU MANAGEMENT. 
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J HE pP ROMOTION AND CONTROL 


OF R ETAIL CREDIT 


By 
DEAN ASHBY 


Credit Sales Manager, J. L. Brandeis and Sons 
Omaha, Nebraska 


President, National Retail Credit Association 
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@ Store executives have come to realize that the Credit Depart- 
ment offers greater opportunities for the promotion of additional 
business than any other department in the store. This is due to the 
fact that this department is in constant touch and exercises the 
closest supervision over the three most potential fields open to any 
store for the promotion of extra sales volume. 


@ These opportunities for increasing sales are: (1) the creation 
of additional buying on the part of active charge customers; (2) The 
control of accounts in order to prevent them from becoming inactive; 
and (3) the creation of additional customers through the intelligent 
solicitation of new charge accounts. 


@ One of the most important assets that a store can have is a 
large list of active charge customers. .Such a list represents persons 
who have, in most instances, traded in that particular store for years. 
In order to conserve this important asset, store executives are now 
making every effort to maintain and increase the number of active 
charge accounts. 
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@ The purpose of this booklet is to explain a system of customer 
control which has proven effective, as well as to illustrate how new 
accounts can be solicited from various sources. The author, Dean 
Ashby, has had over 20 years’ experience in charge account solicita- 
tion work. In addition to his present position, he is First Vice- 
President of the National Retail Credit Association. 


@ This booklet was mimeographed by the Research Division of 
the N.R.C.A. It contains 62 pages and the supply is limited. 
Order your copy today. 


PRICE $2.00 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


SHELL BUILDING ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Officers and Directors 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
of North America 


At the annual business meeting of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America, held at the Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada, June 9, 1948, the 
following officers were elected 
for 1948-1949: President, Mrs. 
Helen M. Lybold, Weinberg’s, 
Butte, Montana; First Vice- 
President, Mrs. Pat Hughes, 
Merchants Credit Association, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Second Vice- 
President, Francie Rowe, Mr. 
Foster’s Shop, Washington, D. 
C.; Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
Lois Huey, Motor and Indus- 


Mrs. Helen M Lybold trial Finance Co., Austin, Texas ; 
; Financial Secretary, Nelle 





Stombs, Eddie Gippert Garage, Rock Island, Ill. ; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Genevieve Cornell, Seven-Up Bottling Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Historian, Mrs. Dorothy Bolte, Lyon 
Brothers Lumber and Fuel Co., Joliet, Ill.; Educational 
Chairman, Beatrice Hodnett, 608 Donaghey Bldg., Little 
Rock, Ark.; Pin and Emblem Chairman, Willa K. Fall, 
Frieda K. Fall Picture Framing Co., Dallas, Texas; and 
Future Advantages Chairman, Mrs. Elsie M. Taylor, 
Williams Tire and Rubber Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Officers and Directors 


Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America 


The Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Inc., 
elected the following officers and directors in Banff to 
serve for the year 1948-49: President, E. DeWitt, 
Seattle Credit Bureau, Seattle, Wash.; Vice-President, 
Harry P. Earl, Credit Bureau of Salt Lake City, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; and Executive Vice-President-Treas- 
urer, Harold A. Wallace, St. Louis, Mo. Directors: 
Tom L. Ford, The Credit Bureau, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Charles E. Moorman, Credit Bureau of Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, Florida; Erwin E. Singleton, Retail Mer- 
chants Credit Assn., Beaumont, Texas; Ralph B. Kearns, 
Credit Bureau of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas; George P. 
Johns, Credit Bureau of Decatur, Decatur, IIl.; Fred L. 
Train, Merchants Credit Assn. of San Diego, San Diego, 
Calif.; and E. H. Biermann, Credit Bureau of Des 
Moines, Des Moines, lowa. Directors-at-large: Ralph 
C. Locke, Manchester Credit Bureau, Manchester, N. 
H.; Carlos L. Carter, Credit Bureau of El Paso, El 
Paso, Texas; and J. E. Shapland, Credit Bureau of 
Hamilton, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Carson L. 
Bard, Credit Bureau of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., was 
named Chairman of the Inter-Bureau Relations Com- 
mittee, and Jerry Harris, Creditors Service Bureau, 
El Paso, Texas, was named Chairman of the Collection 
Service Division. 





Nashville's Past Presidents Dinner 


At a dinner meeting of the Nashville Retail Credit 
Association’s Past Presidents, Nashville, Tenn., May 20, 
1948, 124 guests were in attendance. Of their 25 Past 
Presidents, a total of 17 were present. The program con- 
sisted of vocal selections by Walter Gasser, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gasser; and Caroline Calkin of Old Hickory, 
Tenn., entertained by playing the accordion as well as 
producing music by tapping on water glasses. 

In the picture below are the attending Past Presidents, 
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with the exception of R. E. Buckingham and E. B. 
Thweatt, who left early. They are, reading from left to 
right: seated, C. E. Watkins, 1932, inactive; W. H. 
Bennett, 1923, inactive; Rhue Roberts, 1937-38; Law- 
rence L. Wright, 1934; Ben C. Nance, 1915, 16, 36; 
and John B. Everett, 1918, inactive. Left to right, 
standing: J. E. Wells, 1941; A. J. Johns, 1913; Chas. 
K. Taylor, 1933; Ivan E. Brown, 1945; Ed R. Burton, 
1939, inactive; J. E. Pickler, 1943; Hugh L. Reagan, 
1931; J. H. McFarland, 1942, inactive; and Harvey 
King, 1946. 
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Okmulgee’s Drive For Membership Attendance 

In January, 1948, Charles Peller, Chairman, Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma Retail Merchant’s Credit Group, decided 
to correct the poor attendance at their weekly luncheon 
meetings. With the use of bright colored paper he 
started sending out novel weekly circular letters to each 
local member. An eye-catching cartoon with a thought- 
provoking remark for credit granters heads each of these 
meeting reminders. ‘They consistently tell the members 
of the benefits derived from the open forums on credit 
which uncover valuable information. Each letter suc- 
ceeds in making the members feel they have forever lost 
an opportunity to gain essential knowledge if they miss 
one of the credit luncheon meetings. 


Quarter Century Club at Cleveland 


The May 20, 1948 luncheon of the Credit Bureau of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, was devoted to honoring 
the members who were eligible for membership in the 
Quarter Century Club of the National Retail Credit 
Association. Foster R. Close, President of the Credit 
Bureau, presided and G. C. Driver, retired and Past 
President of the N. R. C. A., presented the emblems. 

Shown in the back row in the picture on the left below 
are: Jos. G. Ost, Cowell & Hubbard Co.; J. H. John- 
son, Higbee Co.; Wallis Slater, Sterling & Welch Co.; 
M. R. Kraus, Ontario Printers, Inc.; B. J. Erhard, 
Meyer Dairy Products Co.; W. J. McConnell, Stone 
Shoe Co.; A. P. Shively, Canfield Oil Co.; G. C. Driver; 
F. L. Dunn, The May Co.; and F. W. Walter, The 
Bailey Co. Front row: Wm. H. Gray, Cleveland Re- 
tail Credit Men’s Co.; Nate Weinstein, Weinstein Furs; 
Foster R. Close, Wm. Taylor Son & Co.; R. L. Palmer, 
Lindner Co.; Mrs. Laura Haeflinger, Haeflinger Awn- 


ing Co.; Clifford W. Tobey, East Ohio Gas Co.; Geo. 


Quinn, Quinn, Horning & LaPorte; Herbert Dwyer, 
The Higbee Co.; J. L. Harper, The May Co.; and C. 
Glenn Evans, Halle Bros. Co. All of these members re- 
ceived Quarter Century Club emblems. 

Shown in the picture on the right below, left to right, 
are: Foster R. Close, Mrs. Laura Haeflinger, G. C. 
Driver, and Wm. H. Gray. Mr. Driver is presenting 
an emblem to Mrs. Haeflinger. 





Here are four active executives of Woodward & Lothrop, 
Washington, D. C., whose service totals 220 years. The 
picture was taken at the annual good fellowship dinner of 
the store’s 20-Year Club, May 1, 1948. Left to right, seated, 
are: John F. Pyle, Department of Accounts, 58 years, and 
Leonard H. B. Robinette, Secretary to the President, 
56 years. Standing are: William J. McMahon, Floor Man- 
ager, 56 years, and Frank P. Scott, Credit Manager, 50 years. 





Educational Publicity in Hanford, California 

The Kings County Retail Credit Bureau, Hanford, 
California, whose motto is “Operated for the Protection 
of Credit,” have the full support of their newspaper, the 
Hanford Sentinel. That paper has published various 
items of credit interest and the value of their support is 
felt by the Credit Bureau as well as by every merchant 
engaged in extending credit. A recent editorial in that 
paper was entitled “Credit Bureau Aids Community’s 
Financial Status.” 


Position Wanted—— 


Credit Manager, in credit field since 1937, now 
Credit Manager of store doing approximately a million 
dollars in credit sales annually. Age 32, married, two 
children. Full particulars sent promptly on request. 
Box 781, The Crepir Wor vp. 
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CREDIT DEPARTHEN 





W. H. BUTTERFIELD 


“Jim’s a nice fellow. I’ve known him for ten years 
and I like him. But whenever he writes me a letter, he 
always burns me up.” 

You probably know people like “Jim.’’ Most of us 
do. The world is full of them. Friendly, likable fellows 
when you meet them in person—but stiff as a poker when 
they write letters. 

Call it dictaphone fright, protective pomposity, or 
whatever you will—the inability to write a friendly, 
human letter is one of ‘the greatest handicaps in business. 
If a stilted or tactless letter can irritate even a good 
friend, imagine its effect on a total stranger. 

Yet a lot of fellows like our friend “Jim” seem to 
be writing credit department letters that go to thousands 
of consumers. A few months ago, for example, a men’s 
clothing store followed up all recently opened charge 
accounts which had not yet been used. The letter was 
ruined at the start by an opening that would irritate 
any normal person: 


Dear Mr. Green: 

I learned this morning that you have failed to 
use the charge account which was opened at your 
request some time ago. 


Not long ago a metropolitan store sent an inactive- 
account letter to all customers who had made no credit 
purchases in six months. Its writer knew little about 
customer relations and still less about human nature. 
With a flourish of long words and still longer sentences, 
he set a new “high” in stiff pomposity—a new “low”’ in 
readability and warmth of tone. Here is the opening: 

Dear Mrs. White: 

The infrequency with which you have utilized 
the convenience of our credit facilities during the 
past several months is a matter of considerable con- 
cern to us, and constitutes the basis of this inquiry 
as to your satisfaction with the merchandise and 
service provided by this establishment. 

If that single-sentence paragraph has you yawning, 
the rest of the letter would leave you sound asleep. Only 
a government bureau—backed by the compulsion of the 
law—can get by with a style like that. 

How easy it would have been to say, instead: “We've 
really missed you, Mrs. White, and we are concerned 
because your account hasn’t been used for several 
months.” And if you were Mrs. White, wouldn’t you 
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like this natural, friendly approach a great deal better? 

Many of us—just like “Jim’—seem to “freeze” when 
we sit down to write a letter. We assume an attitude of 
stiff formality when we open our mouths to dictate—and 
what comes out sounds like the joint effort of a tax 
expert and a corporation lawyer. 

To make credit department letters build good will, 
one must write simply and naturally, and express him- 
self in the same friendly manner he would employ if the 
reader had called at the office to see him. That sounds 
like an easy formula for friendly letters, doesn’t it? Now 
let’s see how well it works. 


This Month’s Illustrations _-—~> 


When a request for a charge account is approved, 
of course you write the customer that his account has been 


opened. But don’t begin with a stilted ‘““We wish to 
inform you...” or an equally trite ““We take pleasure 
in announcing...” Instead, write like a human being— 


the way you would tell the customer on the telephone. 
Glance at //lustration No. 1 on the next page. Doesn't 
this letter have a natural, friendly tone that creates good 
will? Doesn’t it make the most of its opportunity to 
build strong consumer relations? 

Sometimes an error or oversight occurs in billing a 
customer, and he telephones or visits the credit office 
to get the situation straightened out. When your depart- 
ment has been at fault, why not write a human little 
follow-up note expressing your thanks for his co-opera- 
tion. He'll remember it long after he has forgotten the 
details of the billing error. Two such letters are shown 
in Illustration No. 2) 

The holiday season offers an annual opportunity to 
strengthen consumer relations by mail. But many firms 
overlook it; and many others “bungle” it by using letters 
that sound stiff and formal. Jllustration No. 3 shows 
how easy it is to make a holiday letter warm and friendly. 
Sincerity and naturalness of style are the only require- 
ments. 

And finally—inevitably—we come to the collection 
letter. This type of message, too, is far more effective 
if its tone is friendly. Let’s examine a letter prepared 
for use toward the end of the collection follow-up. 
Illustration No. 4 carries a definite suggestion of urgency, 
and its appeal is directed mainly to the debtor’s sense of 
pride and self-interest. But its style, nevertheless, is 
natural; its tone is friendly. 

All of us will write better letters if we remember that 
friendliness is contagious. The tone of a letter is sure to 
influence the reaction of its reader. To get a friendly 
response from a customer, be sure you set the right kind 
of example when you write to him. Lalialil 
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Letter granting request for credit and 
extending welcome to new charge customer 





© 


Mrs. John C. Blank 
1234 Blankton Avenue 
Any City, Any State 


Dear Mrs. Blank: 


Thank 1g - requesting a (lame of Firm) charge 
account. appreciate this expression of you 
friendship and confidence. _ 


Your account is ready for use the next time you 
visit the store. We'll do our best to make it a 
genuine satisfaction to you in shopping here. 


Statements are mailed the last of each month, and 
Payment will be appreciated during the month fol- 
lowing. 


As a credit patron you will receive advance notice 
of our sales and other special events. You will 
also find your account a time-saver and a frequent 
convenience in ordering by telephone. 


It's a real pleasure to welcome you as a charge 


customer. We hope for many opportunities to serve 
you through your account. 


Sincerely yours, 
Your Name 
Your Business Title 











SS 








letters thank- 
ing cus 

for assistance 
in correcting 


Mrs. John C. Blank errors 


1234 Blankton Averme 
any City, Any State 


Dear Mrs. Blank: 


Thank you for your friendly co-operation 
in correcting the amount of your May statement. 


Despite our best efforts toward complete 
efficiency, an occasional slip is inevitable. 
You were most helpful the other day in calling 
to discuss your account, thus giving us an op~ 
portunity to correct it promptly. We sincerely 
appreciate your doing so. 


Cordially yours, 
Your Name Typed 
Your Business Title 





Holiday letter expressing seasonal 
greetings and thanks for patronage 





@) 


Mrs. John C. Blank 
1234 Blankton Avenue 
Any City, Any State 


Dear Mrs. Blank: 


Just a note -- as the holiday season 
approaches — to wish you all the joy and 
— that should go with Christmas 
t . 


We also want to express our sincere 
thanks for your friendship and patronage 
during the past year. As another New Year 
dawns, we pledge our continued effort to 
deserving of the confidence you Place 

us. 


Best wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
a New Year filled with happiness. 


Cordially yours, 
Yor Sige 


Your Name Typed 
Your Business Title 











wr. John C. Blank 
123, Blankton Avenue 
any City, Any State 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


Try as we will to make our operating 
efficiency one hundred per cent, an exception 
occurs every now and then. “The human factor," 
someone has called it — that inevitable frac- 
tion between one's best efforts and the goal of 
perfection. 


We slipped up the other day on an item 
concerning your account, and we sincerely appre- 
ciate your calling it to our attention. More 
than that, we thank you for your friendly spirit 
of understanding and co-operation. 


You can rely on our constant effort to 
serve you in a way that deserves your patronage 
and your confidence. 


Sincerely yours, 
Your Name Typed 
Your Business Title 














Collection letter combining appeals to 
pride, co-operation, and self-interest 
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Mr. John C. Blank 
1234 Blankton Avenue 
Any City, Any State 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


Your good credit standing is a real 
asset -—- both business and personal. 


Years of careful attention to your 
obligations have earned you a reputation 
for dependability. And your good credit 
record at (Name of Firm) has helped to 
build that reputation. 


So I believe that some unusual situ- 
ation has delayed your payment of $39.75, 
now considerably past due on your account. 
If I am right, won't you telephone me or 
stop at my office for a few minutes during 
the next five days? I am sure we can work 
out a plan that will clear your account 
without being a burden to you. 


You can depend on my co-operation — 
and I'll appreciate yours. 


Sincerely, 


Your Name Typed 
Your Business Title 
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VOLUME OF TRADE and business activity has not only 
been holding up well in all parts of the country but in some 
areas has been forging ahead quite rapidly. Much of that 
increase has been due to increased trade and higher prices 
rather than to any expansion in industrial production. The 
general average of all business, ag measured by total finan- 
cial transactions, is about 11 per cent higher than it was a 
year ago and the spread between the two years increased 
slightly last month. Some of that difference is due to the 
fact that business was lagging slightly a year ago. 


THE MOST STRIKING variations among the sections of 
the country continue to be the relatively better showing be- 
ing made in the agricultural regions of the Middle West and 
parts of the Southwest as compared with the East and 
Southeast. In some of the farming districts trade is flour- 
ishing at a rate close to 20 per cent higher than in the early 
part of last year. There the enormous demand for farm 
products from domestic consumers and for shipment abroad 
is keeping prices high and is stimulating trade of all kinds. 
Even the unfavorable weather which interfered with the 
planting and starting of the crops has had as yet no marked 
adverse effect. 


IN THE INDUSTRIAL REGION around the Great Lakes, 
business has also been maintained at almost as much gain 
over last year as it has in the agricultural regions. The 
most important factor in this good showing has been the 
high rate of production in the durable goods industries, 
especially steel and machinery. The speeded-up armaments 
program is also a stimulating influence which may become 
even more marked during the next few months. ‘hat ex- 
pansion may be partly offset by the work stoppages in some 
industries and by the continued shortages of many ma- 
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terials. Demand for industrial goods and for consumer 
durable goods remains greater than current capacity, and 
the large amounts of unfilled orders assure a continued 
high rate of production. 


PRODUCTION IN some of the nondurable goods lines has 
been slowing down slightly, and this decline is reflected in 
the lower rate of business activity through much of the 
Atlantic Coast region. The least satisfactory showing is 
still being made in the New York City area and the infiu- 
ence of this decline is evident in much of the surrounding 
territory. Business in this section is becoming stabilized, 
however, at slightly higher levels than a year ago and some 
indications point to some expansion during the next few 
months. 


THROUGHOUT MUCH of the South, business is also lag- 
ging due to a number of factors. The falling off in the 
output of some industries and the less liberal spending in 
the tourist trade have been partly offset, however, by the 
large demand for agricultural products at high prices. Farm 
income has remained high, due both to large marketings and 
the firmness in most farm prices. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST, the continued industrial 
and commercial expansion in the Northwest is still most 
striking. Business is good in California but the increase 
has not been so great as it has been farther north. In 
some parts of the mountain states trade and production 
have increased in striking ways during recent months. 


IN CANADA, business activity continues to be large and 
in some areas is lower than it was a year ago.—_ BUSINESS 
BULLETIN, La Salle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
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District One at Swampscott, Massachusetts 

At the 27th annual conference of District One in 
Swampscott, Mass., May 12, 1948, the following officers 
and directors were elected: National Director, Harry 
A. Hartford, Paine’s of Boston, Inc., Boston, Mass. ; 
President, John E. Burke, Plantation Bank of Rhode 
Island, Providence, R. I.; Vice-President, Alexander 
Harding, John H. Pray & Son, Boston, Mass.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marshall W. Hunt, Credit Bureau 
of Greater Lynn, Inc., Lynn, Mass. Directors: John 
T. Cambia, The Shepard Co., Providence, R. I.; Edgar 
N. Courtemanche, D, M. Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
John A. Hendry, James A. Ogilvy’s, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada; William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
John F. Madden, Chandler & Co., Boston, Mass.; and 
Clifton M. Pike, Porteous, Mitchell & Braun Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 

District Three at Jacksonville, Florida 

District Three, with District Four, held their annual 
meeting this year in Jacksonville, Florida. The follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected: National Direc- 
tor, Henry C. Alexander, Belk’s, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Alternate National Director, Lloyd B. Raisty, Rhodes, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia; President, Rudy Moss, Young 


Men’s Shop, Jacksonville, Florida; Vice-President, © 


Charles H. Dicken, Davison-Paxon Co., ‘Atlanta, 
Georgia; and Secretary-Treasurer, Charles E. Moorman, 
Credit Bureau of Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Directors: John B. Barber, Mitchell & Alexander 
Lumber Co., Daytona Beach, Florida; R. L. Moser, 
James L. Tapp Co., Columbia, $. C.; W. Bentley Hines, 
Patton-Tilman-Bruce, Greenville, S$. C.; Mary Hagins, 
Milton-Carrol Furniture Co., Columbus, Georgia; and 
W. F. Phillips, Commercial National Bank, Charlotte, 
™ «. 
District Four at Jacksonville, Florida 

At a joint meeting with District Three in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, District Four installed the following 
officers and directors for 1948: President, J. E. Pickler, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles Boykin, Louis Wiesel Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama; and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Stella Murphy, 
Citizens Savings & Loan Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Directors: A. J. Rodehorst, Gately Marble & Granite 
Works, New Orleans, La.; J. L. Sanford, Bishop 
Parker Furniture Co., Montgomery, Alabama; Abner 
W. Causey, I. M..Causey Co., Baton Rouge, La.; 
Madeline Herrmann, Illinois Central R. R., Vicksburg, 
Miss.; John I. Dale, Jr., S. H. George & Sons, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; and George Allen, Alabamia Acceptance 
Corp., Birmingham, Alabama. 

District Six at Duluth, Minnesota 

This year’s annual meeting of District Six was held in 

the Hotel Duluth, Duluth, Minnesota. The following 





officers and directors were elected: National Director, 
C. R. Stowell, T. S. Martin Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
Alternate National Director, Rex Smith, Ben Simon & 
Sons, Lincoln, Nebraska; President, Karl G. Slocomb, 
Black and Armstrong, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada; Vice-President, J. L. Allen, Juster Bros., 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; and Secretary-Treasurer, Fred Cox, 
Gold and Co., Lincoln, Nebraska. Directors: Ira J. 
Wills, Younker’s of Iowa, Des Moines, lowa; Lauretta 
Heisler, Schriber, Johnson Co., Sioux Falls, §. D.; D. N. 
Webber, The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn.; L. C. 
Husband, Edw. F. Wahl Co., Duluth, Minn.; and 
Gertrude Lang, O. J. DeLendrecie Co., Fargo, N. D. 


District Eight at Houston, Texas 

Officers and directors elected by District Eight at 
their meeting this year in Houston, Texas, are as follows: 
President, Edward Schreiber, Schreiber-Miller Furni- 
ture Co., Galveston, Texas; First Vice-President, J. W. 
Waddle, G. A. Stowers Furniture Co., Houston, Texas; 
and Second Vice-President, L. E. Blowers, Household 
Furniture Co., San Antonio, Texas; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Merchants Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, Dallas, Texas; and Assistant Secretary, Chellie Sue 
Bragg, Merchants Retail Credit Association, Dallas, 
Texas. Directors: Wm. L. Amis, First National 
Bank, Fort Worth, Texas; Nelson Bean, Ellison Furni- 
ture Co., Fort Worth, Texas; Carl E. Bock, Calcasieu 
Lumber Co., Austin, Texas; W. T. Fain, Hemphill 
Wells Co., Lubbock, Texas; R. M. Green, First Na- 
tional Bank, Amarillo, Texas; F. Wm. Johnson, Neiman- 
Marcus Co., Dallas, Texas; C. Hal Jones, Jas. K. Wil- 
son Co., Dallas, Texas; Aaron Littman, Gem Jewelry 
Co., Beaumont, Texas; and Fred R. Medlen, Lichten- 
stein’s, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


District Eleven at Sacramento, California 

At the 1948 annual meeting of District Eleven in 
Sacramento, California the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: National Director, George V. H. 
Brown, Buffum’s, Long Beach, Calif.; Alternate Na- 
tional Director, Earl Casey, Hale Bros., Sacramento, 
Calif.; President, O. L. Kinzer, Jack Davenport Type- 
writer Co., Bakersfield, Calif.; First Vice-President, 
Dan Rowlands, Hale Bros., San Francisco, Calif.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Robert D. Roberts, Union Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Rita 
Norris, Norris Plumbing Co., Bakersfield, Calif. Direc- 
tors: Mrs. Enriqueta DeMeester, Jacome’s, Tucson, 
Arizona; Gus Kuhnel, J. A. Hink & Sons, Berkeley, 
Calif.; W. E. Ryan, The Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Jack Welter, Milen’s Inc., Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. Connie 
Brown, Dobyn’s Footwear, Long Beach, Calif.; O. 
Frieberg, American Trust Co., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
and Wm. F. Bradley, Gump’s, San Francisco, Calif. 
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INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores increased slightly in April, and at the month-end 
were about two-thirds above the year-ago level. Collections 
on instalment accounts dropped 4 per cent below the March 
volume, and amounted to 25 per cent of instalment accounts 
outstanding on the first of the month as compared with a 
collection ratio of 27 per cent in the preceding month. The 
collection rate for instalment accounts outstanding in April 
indicated that repayment would be made, on the average, in 
approximately seven months, a somewhat longer period than 
was required a year ago. Charge accounts receivable were 
up one per cent in April, when some gain is usual, and 
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showed a rise of 17 per cent from a year earlier. Collections 
on charge accounts were 2 per cent larger than in the pre- 
ceding month, but the ratio of these collections to accounts 
outstanding on the first of the month was 52 per cent, one 
point below the March ratio. At the April collection rate 
charge accounts would be liquidated in approximately 58 
days. Cash and credit sales at department stores showed 
small decreases from the high March levels. Cash transac- 
tions, accounting for about one-half of the monthly sales 
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TOTAL CONSUMER CREDIT rose nearly 220 
million dollars during April to an estimated total of 
13,596 millions. This increase reflects the effect of 
further gains in instalment credit offset in small part 
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Ghanting Credit in Canade 


C. B. FLEMINGTON ... Canadian Correspondent 





Charge Account Authorization 


W. L. G. SNELL, Manager, Charge Office, The Robert Simpson Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


ISUALIZE the charge account office as a 
huge wheel and the authorizing section is the 
hub of the wheel. The nature of the work in the 
authorizing section makes it necessary to have the 
records of the other sections adjacent for quick 
reference. The spokes of the wheel must lead to 
the bookkeeping, adjusting, collection and new 
accounts departments. When planning the charge 
office you must endeavor to reduce to a minimum 
the number of steps to be taken by the staff of the 
authorizing section. The purpose of this is to not 
only decrease the fatigue of the staff but to in- 
crease the speed of authorizing charge salesbills. 
In smaller stores charge account authorization is not a 
problem because customers are known personally by the 
staff. With the growth of our modern departmental 
stores the relationship is quite impersonal and each cus- 
tomer, generally speaking, is just another charge account 
number. It is the problem of the promotional section of 
the ‘charge office to personalize contact between customers 
and the store. It is the problem of the authorizing sec- 
tion to give such efficient service that the average customer 
will not be aware that such a section of the office is in 
existence. Equipment used for authorization depends to a 
great extent on the type of business. The two methods 
most generally used are pneumatic tubes and telephones. 
The charge salesbill is inserted in a carrier which is 
conveyed to the charge office by means of the pneumatic 
tube. This carrier is so constructed that it will automati- 
cally travel directly to the charge office while carriers 
used for cash sales will be conveyed by the same tube but 
will automatically stop at the cash office en route. To 
distinguish between charge take and send purchases it is 
obviously necessary to have two different carriers of dis- 
tinctive colours. When a customer wishes to take her 
purchase with her, then a red carrier will signify to the 
charge office that this sale must be given preference over 
transactions that are being delivered. We, therefore, have 
red carriers for takes and green carriers for sends. As 
soon as a red carrier reaches the charge office, it is handled 
immediately by the authorizing clerks who will then 
authorize the salesbill and return it to the sales depart- 
ment. 

When it is impossible to authorize a take transaction 
because the account cannot be located or when it is con- 
sidered inadvisable to charge the purchase for various 
reasons, then a contact must be made between the office 
and customer. This may be done by telephone or by send- 
ing a printed message back in the carrier either asking for 
the required information or requesting the customer to 
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call and see someone in the charge office. This latter 
method is quite impersonal as no mention is made on the 
instruction slip as to the reason why an interview with 
the customer is required. 

In send transactions the draw back system of authoriza- 
tion should be used. When a customer requests her pur- 
chase to be delivered and is able to quote the account 
number, it is assumed by the salesclerk that the transac- 
tion will be authorized. The merchandise is wrapped and 
sent to the delivery department while the audit portion 
only of the salesbill is tubed to the charge office. If the 
authorizing section then finds it necessary to stop delivery 
of the package, word is sent to the delivery department 
and the package is withdrawn from the bin before leaving 
the store. The purchase may then be held for further 
instructions or the sale may be voided and the goods re- 
turned to stock. 

‘Telephones may take the place of pneumatic tubes for 
authorization. If a direct telephone system is used be- 
tween the sales staff and the charge office it is practical in 
larger stores if the volume is kept to a minimum by intro- 
ducing some means of customer identification. There is 
also the National Cash Register Telephone Authoriza- 
tion System. Salesclerks insert the salesbill in a machine 
and then contact the charge office by telephone, giving 
the account number, name, address and amount of sale. 
If the purchase is accepted by the charge office a button 
is pushed and the salesbill is automatically stamped as 
authorized. 

Form of Identification 

No matter what system is used, either telephones or 
pneumatic tubes, it is most desirable to supply some form 
of identification to your customers so that you may in- 
crease your floor authorization limit. This will enable 
customers to take more merchandise with them without 
the necessity of waiting for the salesbill to be authorized. 
In addition to giving better service it will reduce the 
number of take transactions handled by the authorizing 
section. 

The most widely used identification system in the 
United States is the Charga-Plate. Each charge account 
customer is provided with a small metal plate which can 
either be carried separately in a neat leather container or 
attached to a key ring. These plates indicate the account 
number, name and address, and if desired, the delivery 
route number. With either a take or send transaction the 
customer hands the Charga-Plate to the clerk who inserts 
this in a small slotted machine with the salesbill. The 
account information is then imprinted on the salesbill and 
the transaction is not only handled speedily but it also 
eliminates all possibility of errors in writing the name and 
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address. On the reverse side of the plate, the signature 
of the customer appears and this can be compared with 
the signature on the salescheck which the customer signs 
when taking the merchandise. The name, address and 
account number being printed on the salesbill speeds up 
handling of bills in the charge office. This is an impor- 
tant by-product of Charga-Plate. 

If a customer does not have her Charga-Plate with 
her at the time of purchasing, then the transaction is 
handled in the usual manner and salesbills must neces- 
sarily be sent to the charge office to be authorized for 
smaller amounts. Customers like Charga-Plate, take 
pride in its ownership, and, therefore, it has great promo- 
tional value. 

The Address-O-Plate was introduced about a year ago. 
It is similar to Charga-Plate in operation and small size 
Addressographs are placed in the departments in the 
same way that addressers are used with Charga-Plate. 
They are not rented as in Charga-Plate but are bought 
from the Addressograph Company. A less expensive, but 
efficient means of customer identification can be provided 
with a cardboard card. If enclosed in a celluloid case it 
is more durable and serves the same purpose as Charga- 
Plate with the exception that the account information 
cannot be imprinted on the salesbill. The card can be 
addressographed and space provided for the customer’s 
signature. Instructions can be printed on the back of the 
card and a few words as to the advantages of always using 
the card should be included. 

Consider the actual equipment used for authorizing the 
sale in the charge office. There should, first of all, be a 
master card file which will house the original application, 
and records concerning change of addresses, change of 
limit, signatures of authorized buyers and any special 
notations concerning the account. If a credit report is 
obtained this should be either noted on the master card 
or attached in some way so that it will not be lost. For 
quick reference in authorizing charge account transactions 
an index should be provided. The type generally used is 
a visible index which shows the account number, name, 
address and limit of each account. This information is 
typed on a narrow strip of paper which is inserted in the 
index leaves supported on stands. Colored tabs are used 
in the index to indicate when an account is stopped, or 
when the authorizer must refer to the master card file 
for additional information. Clerks usually authorize from 
the index up to the limit of the account. For larger trans- 
actions it is necessary to obtain the current balance from 
the ledger. 

Arrangement of Index 

Either arrange the index numerically, alphabetically or 
geographically. A great many stores that have their ac- 
counts arranged alphabetically find that a geographic in- 
dex speeds up authorization. With this type of index, 
accounts are listed according to street numbers. All ac- 
counts with the same street number appear together in 
the index with the names of the streets listed alpha- 
betically. 

During the past three years a number of department 
and specialty stores have changed from positive to nega- 
tive authorization. This is referred to as streamlined 
authorization. With the positive plan, all of a store’s 
charge account customers are listed in the index. With 
the negative plan, however, only defaulted accounts ap- 








pear in the index, plus certain special cases listed for con- 
trol purposes. This list must necessarily be adjusted daily. 

Instead of referring to an index containing all accounts 
carried by the store, the authorizer has only to check the 
purchase with the few past-due accounts in the negative 
index. If the customer’s name is not on the list, the sales- 
bill is authorized immediately, provided it is below the 
set limit. Should the purchase be above the limit, then 
reference must be made to other records. Negative au- 
thorization provides speedier authorization of charge pur- 
chases; improves service to customer; saves office space, 
personnel and equipment; and it is easier to teach new 
employees as authorizers. The main disadvantage in nega- 
tive authorization is the possibility of an increase in losses 
from fraudulent purchases. There is also a tendency to- 
ward carelessness in authorizing and it is found that a 
substantial number of saleschecks may have to be referred 
back by the billers. 

The authorizing section has two main functions. First, 
there is the actual authorization of charge account pur- 
chases. Second, and equally important, the service of con- 
trolling the amount of purchases on the accounts. Due 
to the increased cost of living and higher salaries it has 
been necessary during the past few years to allow charge 
accounts to reach higher limits. However, with changing 
economic conditions and the uncertainty of the period 
that lies ahead of us, it is essential that we watch limits 
closely from now on. 

The Buying Spree Is About Over 

We have been riding on the crest of a buying spree for 
come time. Cash is becoming less plentiful as people use 
up reserves and others are working for lower salaries due 
to transfers from war-work to peace-time jobs. A multi- 
tude has greatly increased income which is offset by a 
proportionate increase in the cost of living. Others, less 
fortunate, who are living on pre-war salaries cannot af- 
ford to do extensive purchasing on charge accounts. There 
is a great deal of pent-up buying power that will be re- 
leased as supply begins to meet demand. Customers will 
then have a greater tendency to overbuy on their accounts. 

During this period of re-adjustment the control of 
charge account limits should occupy a prominent position 
on our list of credit problems. Each charge account, when 
opened, should be marked with a limit that will signify 
the average amount the customer can afford to pay 
monthly. In some cases the customer is notified of this 
limit, but usually it is only a symbol to help the authoriz- 
ing section control purchases being charged to the ac- 
count. 

Billers should be supplied with forms designated Ac- 
counts over Limit. This form should indicate the charge 
account number, customer’s name, month and year the 
account was opened and the current balance of the ac- 
count. Over-limits should be completed daily by the 
billers and each biller should also report daily, ledgers 
that have no accounts over-limit. In this way you can 
readily ascertain as to whether every one of your ledgers 
have been examined for the day. One of the most im- 
portant items on the Over-Limit form is the date the 
account was opened. Customers who have had accounts 
with you for a number of years are not likely to buy 
beyond their ability to pay. What you should watch are 
the new accounts that have sky-rocketed shortly after 
being opened. Lelalal 
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lationship between members of the National Retail Credit | 
HAROLD A. WALLACE 





A Startling Revelation 


HAT WOULD BE your answer if I asked you 

as an executive of your firm, “Do you have a 
sound credit policy?” For years, credit associations 
all over North America have advocated a standard 
procedure in taking complete applications. They have 
stressed a courteous interview and the importance of 
checking every credit application through the credit bu- 
reau. Your associations have pointed out that you should 
let the credit bureau know whether these charge-account 
applications were approved or disapproved. 

Because of this educational program, we have gen- 
erally assumed that all credit applications would be 
handled in this intelligent manner. We have realized, of 
course, that in promotional events, approval purchases, 
or other unusual’ circumstances, exceptions have been 
made to the standard procedure. But we knew that 
many credit granters were constantly improving their 
procedure in getting all the information possible before 
they called the credit bureau, so the credit bureau in turn 
could compile the best possible reports. 


Sound Credit Procedure 

Sometimes, however, those in the credit bureau field 
wonder just how many credit granters in each com- 
munity actually do practice sound credit procedure. 
Through cooperation with your credit bureau service 
committees and credit bureau manager, we are micro- 
scopically reviewing factors that contribute to slow credit 
bureau service. Frankly, there are indications that too 
many credit granters are simply assuming proper credit 
procedure is being followed in their firms. Here is a case 
in point: William C. Slotsky, Manager of the Credit 
Bureau of Sioux City, lowa, recently made a survey of 
how credit customers in his city were handled. Here’s 
what Mr. Slotsky found: 

“For many years, the Sioux City Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, composed of the leading credit granters in the com- 
munity, has advocated definite procedures in opening 
charge accounts. To find out just what effect this educa- 
tional program has had on credit granters of Sioux City, 
we sent one of our credit bureau employees out to apply 
for credit. She was just an ordinary customer, a house- 
wife, whose family was in modest circumstances. Her 
credit record showed some accounts paid promptly and 
some slow accounts. 








To do more business profitably, and to help 
jocate “lost customers,” always take a com- 
plete credit application from all new accounts 
and check these through your Credit Bure 
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“This young woman attempted to secure credit from 
major firms. Eight of these did not even require her to 
fill out or sign an application. Five of the 40 did not ask 
for her full name—only for the initials. Twelve firms 
did not ask for references. Only 21 of the 40 firms called 
upon asked the credit bureau for a report. Of the 21 
who did call the credit bureau, only 7 wrote her that the 
account would be welcome. Of the 7 retailers who wrote 
our shopper, five sent well-written letters. “Two letters 
were poorly written, unsigned, and gave no indication 
that the firm appreciated her coming in. 

“The 33 firms who did not solicit her business were 
passive and trusted to luck she might come back. She had 
to contact 3 firms by telephone, and then was told her 
credit had been declined. Of the 19 who did not call the 
bureau, 15 were willing to extend credit immediately. 
The other 4+ establishments promised to let her know if 
her credit was approved, but she never heard anything 
more from them. 

“There were some other interesting results which 
showed a poor understanding of customer relations. 
Three firms refused to open the account until they were 
certain a purchase had been made. The explanation 
given was that it cost the firm money to call the credit 
bureau, and that they wanted to defer expenses until 
they were sure she was going to buy something.” 

Mr. Slotsky made arrangements to tell the stores that 
were interested just how their firm handled the young 
lady who made the survey. 


Methods of Creating Goodwill 


These facts should start you thinking. Firms which 
grant credit spend thousands of dollars in direct mail, 
radio, newspaper, and other advertising. They use every 
possible method to create goodwill and influence cus- 
tomers to trade with them. But in Sioux City, 33 firms’ 
indifferent and abrupt handling of customers may have 
lost priceless goodwill. 

Many credit departments do not obtain all the informa- 
tion they should, because customers are not treated with 
courtesy and understanding. It is important that every 
credit department employee should understand the reason 
for your credit procedure. 

Why not do a little investigating in your own credit 
department? Your credit department may be using the 
same procedure that lost goodwill in Sioux City. A check- 
up may show you ways to do a better job of handling 
customers. 

The results of correcting poor procedure will be “more 
profit from credit sales.” Lfialial 
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THE MIDDLE INCOME of American Families last 
year was $2,920, which was $320 higher than 1946. Half of 
the 42 million families had incomes above that mark, half 
below. 

xk 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, says a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund report, consumed almost $22 billion worth of 
food, liquor and tobacco in 1940. Alcoholic beverages 
accounted for $3.6 billion of this total and $1.9 billion was 
spent for tobacco. 


xx 
UPON REQUEST the Dept. of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., will send you without charge a statistical analysis 
covering retail trade in jewelry, silverware, watches and 
clocks. The booklet is called “Jewelry Retailing.” 
x kk 
MARCH SALES OF retail stores are estimated at 
$10,475 million, about 13 per cent above a year ago. With 
prices, except for foods, moving slowly upward, a slight de- 
cline in unit volume of sales is indicated. Among non- 
durables, filling stations alone recorded a substantial gain— 
about 8 per cent—from February to March on a season- 
ally adjusted basis. 
xk 
A RECENT SURVEY reveals a remarkable lack of in- 
formation concerning the importance of management. The 
question was asked, “In your opinion, which has done the 
most to improve the standard of living of the average 
American citizen—government, labor unions or business 
management?” Forty-three per cent of the people replied, 
“Government.” Forty-two per cent replied, “Labor 
unions.” Fifteen per cent said, “Management has done the 


xx*r 
A RECENT STUDY of plant community relations 
showed that only 16 per cent of companies with advanced 
public relations practices had strikes in 1946, whereas 44 
per cent of companies with undeveloped public relations 
programs had strike problems at some time during the 
years. “a 


BY BREAKING THE bank precedent of a five-day 
week and staying open the sixth day, the Michigan Na- 
tional Bank in Lansing finds it averages 1200 customers on 
a Saturday afternoon. Loans, commercial and savings 
accounts have all expanded, says President H. J. Stoddard 
in Burroughs Clearing House. 


a ee 
THE NATIONAL AVERAGE for the first four months 
of this year showed department store sales 8 per cent above 
the corresponding period last year—but regional fluctuation 
was great. Fluctuations were probably even greater in 
individual stores than in any particular area. This shows 
that continued good conditions will not eliminate individual 
struggles for a place in the business sun. 
xx*r* 
ACCORDING TO A recent survey Monday is the most 
unpopular shopping day of the week. 
xk 
PATTERN COMPANIES EXPECT 1948 will sub- 
stantially better even the high figure of 168 million sold 
last year. Watch the notions business for extra sales op- 
portunities this year. Dollar volume of notions depart- 
ments has been running 13 per cent ahead of last year, 
more than double total-store gains. 
x *k 
ON APRIL 30, 1948, the principal types of cash-lending 
institutions held an estimated 2,854 million dollars of con- 
sumer instalment loans. The month’s operations of each 
of the various types of lenders resulted in gains in balances 
and the total of loans outstanding was 2.5 per cent larger 
than at the end of the previous month and nearly 30 per 
cent above that of one year earlier. The volume of loans 
made during April, 490 millions, was about 8 per cent 
below the March amount. 





PURPLE UE 





INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS OUTSTANDING at 
furniture stores showed a small, seasonal gain in April, and 
remained well above the year-ago level. Household appli- 
ance store accounts receivable continued to rise, and at the 
end of April were four-fifths higher than a year earlier. 
The amount outstanding at jewelry stores declined slightly, 
contrary to the movement from March to April in the two 
preceding years. Instalment accounts for this type of out- 
let were 41 per cent larger than at the end of April, 1947. 

xk 

THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Board shows the volume of demand deposits began to fall 
in 1946 and fell further in 1947 but more money changed 
hands in 1947 than in 1946. In fact, more money changed 
hands through checking accounts in 1947 than ever before 
in the country’s history. Transactions settled by check 
were 19 per cent higher than in the peak war year, 1945, 
and 22 per cent higher than in 1929. The 1929 record 
stood for 15 years. 

xx*r* 

FURNITURE AND JEWELRY store collection ratios 
were unchanged in April at 19 per cent. At household 
appliance stores the rate of collection was slightly lower 
than in March, amounting to 31 per cent as compared with 
33 per cent in the preceding month. 

xx*r* 

FURNITURE STORE SALES rose 7 per cent in April, 
and exceeded the year-ago volume by 12 per cent. Both 
cash and credit transactions showed about the usual rate 
of expansion for this month. Cash sales were down 8 per 
cent from April, 1947, but charge-account sales increased 
6 per cent in the same period. Instalment sales, which 
amounted to about 63 per cent of the total volume, were 
25 per cent higher than a year earlier. 

* <= Ff 

INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE in furni- 
ture stores increased one per cent during April, but they 
were about half again as large as the amount outstanding 
last year. Collections on instalment accounts were some- 
what heavier than in March, but the ratio of collections 
to accounts outstanding on the first of April was 19 per 
cent, the same as in the preceding month. The average 
repayment period for these accounts was nine and one-half 
months, about two months longer than in April a year ago. 
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Our Second International Credit 
Conference Was a Great Success 


HE INTERNATIONAL CREDIT CONFERENCE held in Banff last 
month was the most succegsful one in the history of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association. 


The setting was perfect and the weather for the first three days was 
ideal. The program, according to opinions expressed, was excellent. Group 
meetings in particular came in for much praise and the attendance each 
afternoon was even better than former Conferences held in the larger cities. 


The Credit Clinic Panel, composed of leaders in their respective lines 
of business, gave a good account of themselves. The discussions were con- 
structive and helpful and were enthusiastically received. Much interest 
was manifested in the Cycle Billing Forum on Wednesday night, and many 
regretted that it could not be held longer than the two hours scheduled. 

The Banff Springs Hotel service was superior in-every. respect and the 
cooperation of the management and staff was all that was anticipated. 

There were 758 delegates and guests registered at the Banff Springs 
Hotel and in excess of 150 at other hotels and bungalow courts. At the 
banquet, Thursday evening, 158 from outside the Hotel were in attendance. 


Unfortunately it rained all day Thursday which made it necessary to 
cancel the Indian Show scheduled for that night. This proved a great dis- 
appointment to many. 


Had it not been for the floods in British Columbia and the Pacific 
Northwest, and the many cancellations as a result, registrations would likely 
have exceeded the 1,050 to 1,100 anticipated attendance., Judging from ex- 
pressions, the delegates returned home highly pleased with results of the 
Conference and their stay in Banff, the gem of the Canadian Rockies. 


Our next International Consumer Credit Conference will be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, June 20-23, 1949. We hope to see you there. 


A Mesrhn 


General Manager-T reasurer 


























